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Road Signs that Point the Way _ 


Hundreds of United States Tire Historical Bulle- 
tins have been erected at memorable spots on 
America’s highways—many of them at requests of 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other 
municipal bodies. 


These signs mark the way to places of unusual 
interest. They also point out clearly the short, 
straight road to tire satisfaction. 


By sheer merit, ‘Royal Cords’ typify the utter- 
most-in present day tire achievement. 


There is good reason for the super-strength of 
‘Royal Cords’. It comes from the inherently 
strong interior forces that are built into the tire. 


No other tires are built like ‘Royal Cords’. No 
other tires are made by methods which go to 
such lengths to ensure powers of resistance and 
endurance. 


‘Royal Cords’ are built to give more usage— 
more mileage—more money’s worth. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 
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$3,500,000 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company 


7% Cumulative First Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 


Dividends exempt, by lot, from Normal Federal Income Tax. Preferred as to assets and dividends. Subject to redemp- 
tion in whole or in part, upon thirty days’ notice, at $110 per share. Dividends payable quarterly January 1, April 1, 
July 1 and October 1. Registrars: Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Liberty National Bank, 
New York City. Transfer Agents: First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; New York Trust Company, New York City. 


CAPITALIZATION 
7% Cumulative First Preferred Stock Authorized Outstanding 
re We I So. he cakcbbwses suis $5,000,000 $3,500,000 
7% Non-Cumulative Participating Second 
Preferred Stock (Par Value, $100)........ 5,000,000 3,500,000 
Common Stock (No Par Value)................... , 125,000 Shares 125,000 Shares 


The following information is summarized from a letter signed by Mr. H. M. Wallis, President of the Company. 


ORGANIZATION—This Company has been incorporated for the purpose of acquiring and bringing under 
one management and control the property of the J. I. Case Plow Works Company, which was origi- 
nally established as the Case-Whiting Company in 1876, manufacturers of plows and tillage implements, 
and the Wallis Tractor Company which was organized in 1912 and has engaged exclusively in the 
production of the well known Wallis Tractor. 


EARNINGS—The net profits before taxes of the J. I. Case Plow Works for the two years, and of the Wallis 
Tractor Company for the two and one-half years ending June 30, 1919, combined, were at the average 
annual rate of $755,737, or over three times the first preferred stock dividend requirements. 


For the present fiscal year net profits before taxes are estimated in excess of $1,250,000, or over five 
times the dividend requirements on the First Preferred stock. Federal taxes for said period are esti- 
mated at $130,000. 


ASSETS—Based on the report of independent auditors, and after giving effect to the issuance of the new 
capitalization and purchase of assets of the acquired companies, total net assets, exclusive of good- 
will, are $7,272,000, or over $200 per share, and net quick assets, $4,375,237.50, or $125 per share for the 
POE Preferred Stock. 
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SINKING FUND—An ‘annual ‘finking fund of $175,000 ecteniion with the year 1923 will te used for the 
retirement of the First Preferred Stock either through purchase in the open market or by calling the 
same at 110 and accrued dividends. 


GENERAL—The Company will have branches and distributing houses in practically all of the important 
trade centers in the United States. The organization will be in the hands of the men who have been 
largely responsible for the success of the Companies in the past. The Case Plow enjoys an enviable 
reputation for quality and service and its standing is thoroughly established with the trade and with the 
consumer. The Wallis Tractor is known as “America’s Foremost Tractor.” By the consolidation of 
the two companies there will be greatly increased efficiency in the manufacture, sales and distribution 
of the products. 


The Company makes a number of covenants for the protection of the First Preferred Stock, one of 
which is that it will maintain at all times net quick assets equal to 100% of the par value of the stock 


outstanding. 
Price $97 Per Share 
Plus Accrued Dividend 


The information and figures used in this advertisement are taken from sources which we consider trustworthy, and, while 
not guaranteed, they have been relied upon by us in the purchase of these securities for our own account. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. W. G. Souders & Co. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 31 Nassau Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Chicago Milwaukee Detroit 
Buffalo Cleveland 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 
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Perhaps no public man has ever “come back” so remark- 
ably as ex-President Taft. His popularity unquestion- 
ably is greater today than it was while he occupied the 
White House. He took his defeat so smilingly. He has 
acted so patriotically and has spurned 
partisanship so manfully all through the 
war that the public have come to admire 
and even love him. He has put princi- 
ples first and politics second. He did not 
hesitate to mount the same platform as 
President Wilson when he believed the occasion de- 
manded unity of action, nor has he felt compelled to 
tear the Peace Treaty to tatters simply because it was 
sponsored by a Democratic president. 

Looking around for a great national figure enjoying 
the confidence of the American public, a certain organi- 
zation recently approached Mr. Taft with a view of hav- 
ing him accept a highly responsible position. Mr. Taft, 
however, did not feel disposed to shoulder the burden. 
But, like the rest of us, he was curious to know what his 
services were valued at. He was told that the position 
would pay at least $50,000 a year. The genial ex-presi- 
dent expressed no little satisfaction at knowing that 
anyone regarded him as worth so large a figure. Mr. 
Taft is not a worshipper of money. He rates public 
services as more worthwhile-than anything else he could 
accomplish. Incidentally, when possibilities for 1920 are 
being discussed, it is not now uncommon to hear Mr. 
Taft’s name mentioned. 

* * * 


TAFT TURNS 
DOWN A 
$50,000 JOB 


Good times for all can only be the product of good work by all. 
OK * & 

“If any company has tried to treat its men right, it is 
the Steel Corporation,” H. C. Frick remarked to me the 
other day. Mr. Frick is the brainy giant whom Mr. 
Morgan called into council when the corporation was 
encountering rocks in its early days and 

he has been one of the staunchest guiders 

of its destiny ever since. I know, too, 
AND ITS that Judge Gary has striven conscien- 
WORKMEN tiously to win the cooperation and good- 
will of the corporation’s army of 300,- 

000 men. Within the last three years wages have been 


advanced eight times, the increases aggregating 131 
per cent. It will have been noted that the outside agi- 
tators who stirred up the strike agitation had very little 
to say concerning wages and that it was not until Judge 
Gary turned them down as interlopers that they began 
to make wild, reckless charges of brutality and the like. 
J. Ogden Armour once remarked that slaughtering 
and packing animals was not a parlor pastime. Neither 
is steel making. Yet, I believe that it cannot be dis- 
' puted that the Steel Corporation has taken more than 
ordinary pains to safeguard the health and increase the 
wellbeing of its workers. Far from being autocratic in 
its handling of its men, there are at least 5,000 employees 
serving on shop committees year after year, giving the 
workers an open outlet for the venting of grievances 
and the correction of unpalatable conditions. Were half 
the terrible allegations made by the outside disturbers 
of the peace true, there would have been a widespread 
rebellion among the Steel Corporation’s force long be- 
fore now. Irrespective of whether Judge Gary’s atti- 
tude towards the union agitators has been wise or un- 
wise, fairness compels the admission that he has been 
no tyrannical employer. 
* * * 


Judge Gary, by the way, knows what it is to have horny, 
blistered hands. He used to work on a farm. 
* * - 


To get ahead, use your head. 
* * * 


Does it strike you that labor is riding for a fall? Are 
you beginning to have the feeling that the radical union 
leaders are going too far? Aren’t their wholesale 
demands beginning to exhaust your patience? Don’t 
you feel more and more every day that 
it is about time that the public, the cit- 


an izens who do not belong to powerful 
FOR A unions, the rank and file of householders, 


FALL? must consider taking a stand against 


further exactions wrung from them, 
from us, by threats and by force? Haven’t you the feel- 
ing—I have—that labor has now become the upper dog 
and that we, the public, are the under dog, and that our 
new masters are treating us autocratically, inconsider- 
ately and unfairly? 
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Until lately my sympathies have always leaned 
towards labor, because all through life, having been 
raised in semi-poverty, I have felt that the masses were 
not receiving an adequate share of the necessities and 
comforts of life. During my many years’ residence in 
Europe, and later during my experience in other parts 
of the world, I hada deep-rooted conviction that things 
would not always go on as they were, that as civilization 
progressed the so-called common people would have to 
get more out of life, that it was up to the managerial 
classes to devise ways and means to so run the whole 
machine that the working classes could rise in the scale 
of living. Of course, I could not shut my eyes to the fact 
that a great many of the working people were badly 
off mainly because they ordered their lives badly; they 
were given to indulging in drink, they did not strive 
earnestly to advance themselves by study or intelligent 
application, they made no effort to fit themselves to fill 
responsible positions. Yet in every land ‘one encoun- 
tered decent, law-abiding, hard-working, frugal families 
who were leading a hand-to-mouth, impecunious, unrich 
life, waging indeed a veritable struggle for existence. 

But both in Europe and in this country there have 
arisen firebrands who are stirring up the working classes 
to demand impossibilities. Many of these firebrands 
are at heart Bolshevists. Their desire is not to bring 
about better conditions for their followers by winning 
for them shorter working hours, larger pay, better 
homes, etc. What men like Foster really seek is the 
overthrow of the whole existing order. They want 
“capital” destroyed. They want to pull down the whole 
present structure of civilization and set up the kind of 
“covernment” now reigning in Russia. These fire- 
brands are false, mischievous, destructive leaders. 
Most of them are foreign bred. Few of them are in- 
dustrious workmen. Their forte is not toiling but talk- 
ing. They have ambitions of becoming Lenines and 
Trotzkys in America. 

However, there are some labor leaders not of this 
stripe but men whose hearts go out to their fellows, 
men who are honestly seeking to improve the lot of the 
working classes. But they have not broad enough 
understanding of fundamentals, they have not sufficient 
grasp of inexorable economic laws, they are not capable 
of weighing the consequences their demands would pro- 
duce. Therefore, they do not realize that some of the 
demands they are now making are unsound and, if 
eranted, would prove harmful to their own class, to 
business, to the public at large, to the United States. 

Inordinately high wages lead to inordinately high 
prices. But even more shortsighted than the demands 
for abnormal wages is the tendency to curtail output 
and to cut down working hours. At this stage it is 
doubtful whether the world’s work can be done on less 
than an eight hour day basis. Most industries have 
gained the eight hour goal, but now we are witnessing 
demands for even a shorter day. The forty-four hour 


week is being championed, while some groups, including 
coal miners, are insisting upon a thirty-hour week. 
Also, there is a growing disposition to force employers 
to engage superfluous men, to compel the employment 
of more men for a given task than that task requires. 
In other ways labor is acting unreasonably. The way 
that certain labor leaders simply laugh at the public is 
not only impudent but undemocratic and fraught with 
ugly significance. 

It would seem to be time for the public to rise up 
and defend itself. The spirit exhibited by the citizens 
of Boston reveals that there is a limit to the patience 
and indulgence of the American public. We are threat- 
ened with a new form of autocracy, and autocracy goes 
against the grain of Americans. We have been able 
to bring overreaching capitalists to their senses. Are 
we to lie down and let labor ride over us roughshod? 

As a-worker myself, as a lifelong friend and asso- 
ciate of workers, and as a citizen who is anxious to see 
this country lead the world, my advice to labor would 
be to pause before bringing about disaster for all by im- 
prudent, unwise, overweening, arrogant action which 
would not in the end help them or anyone else. 

* * * 


Labor has this choice and this choice only, hard work, or 
hard times. 


* * * 


Remember that drones finally are kicked out. 
* * * 

The more I romp and play with children the more I 
learn, the more I see in them duplicates of grownups. 
Their ways are so much like the ways of even the most 
notable of our big men.. With what zest do children 
seize upon a new toy. They throw 
everything else aside for it, their 
thoughts are for it alone Nothing else 
matters. They will go through fire and 
water for it. Then the glamor wears 
off. It becomes commonplace. It ceases 
to thrill. It becomes neglected and little cherished. 

We all have playthings and we all treat them 
exactly that way. I have seen rich men become as eager 
and ardent as children over first one plaything and then 
another—automobiles, race horses, palaces, pictures, 
art objects, yachts. I met one newly-made millionaire 
several years ago who had just acquired one of the most 
expensive yachts that ever graced the Atlantic, and no 
child could have been more exuberantly enthusiastic 
over a new toy. Today yachting has lost its dazzle for 
him. Another multi-millionaire has just contracted the 
yachting fever. He is sure that at last he has found a 
source of pleasure which will not pall. But I know it 
will. I know another Croesus who went daft some 
years ago over the collecting of pictures, statuary and 
other art objects, but as the man has the soul of a mer- 
cenary, not an artist, he has ceased to find real joy in. 
his costly trinkets. 


CHILDREN 
AND THEIR 
PLAYTHINGS 
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I recall a chat I had one day with James Speyer, the 
international banker, at his rather modest country 
home. Mr. Speyer, whose family has been wealthy and 
philanthropic for generations, owns a Fifth Avenue 
mansion which is most beautifully furnished, but he re- 
marked, as we strolled among the trees surrounding his 
country home, “While I enjoy my town house, I don’t 
feel any real love for it or even any real sense of posses- 
sion. But out here it is different. I have brought up 
and nursed and tended every one of these giant trees. 
I have trimmed them and patched them and sat up 
nights with them, so to speak. I would rather own this 
modest home than all the palaces on Fifth Avenue. It 
is part of me, part of my life. I love it.” 

Julius Rosenwald, the mujJti-millionaire merchant 
of Chicago and liberal contributor of his time and his 
money to worthy causes, has become wiser than most 
owners of gigantic fortunes. Although he is not an old 
man, only fifty-seven, he years ago made this discovery, 
to quote his own words: “The only kind of pleasure that 
never palls is the pleasure that comes from helping 
others.” Most millionaires, like most of the rest of us, 
take a lifetime to find this simple truth. We laugh at 
the antics of children over their toys, but we are not 
one whit more sensible ourselves. The only difference 
is that our toys change with our years and our circum- 
stances. Happily, there does seem to be a growing ten- 
dency among men of wealth to grasp the truth of the 
axiom enunciated by Mr. Rosenwald. But with what 
vengeance are our newly-rich artisans and others going 
after new baubles! It is, indeed, their abnormal eager- 
vess for new playthings that is in some measure respon- 
sible for the high cost of living and the cost of high 
living. 

* * * 
It will be a sorry day for this Republic when Mayors or Gov- 


ernors must take orders from the American Federation of Labor. 
* 2K * 


The best reward is sense of worthy achievemert. 
* *K * 
Well, prices have really begun to creep down. Food- 
stuffs at wholesale, the authorities inform us, have 
already declined 10 to 15 per cent. You cannot probably 
trace this on your butcher’s or grocer’s weekly bill, but 
before long the retailers will be obliged 
to fall into step. Clothing is still out- 


PRICES rageously dear. Somehow, the people 
COMING : . 
DOWN seem anxious to pay, not the lowest, but 


the highest prices for clothes. 

I had a significant little experience 
the other day. When I walked into one of Young’s 
stores and asked for a $4 hat—the cheapest they make— 
the clerk looked at me quizzically, as much as to say, 
“What’s the matter with you?” However, he proceeded 
to serve me. I started chatting with him, and he told 
me that there was hardly any demand for $4 hats; that 

~ they sold very few under $6 and many at much higher 


prices. Yet, I venture to say that half the men who 
paid $6, $8, or $10 for a hat would not be able to dis- 
tinguish any difference between what they bought and 
a $4 one. 

People apparently have developed a craze for ex- 
pensive things—not the rich people, for they are cur- 
tailing their expenditures, but the so-called working 
class. If most of us refused to pay $8 for hats, $50 to 
$100 for a suit of clothes, $12 to $20 for a pair of shoes, 
$10 to $15 for shirts, to say nothing of $5 or more for 
women’s silk stockings, $15 to $25 for. ridiculously high- 
heeled shoes, $75 to $200 for suits, etc., the whole range 
of clothing prices would get back to a sensible level. 
Butchers still complain that they cannot sell the lower 
priced cuts and have difficulty in furnishing all the 
choicest parts called for. I had lunch recently with a 
packer, and I boldly ordered filet mignon, for which 
he had to pay $2.50—there was perhaps six ounces of 
meat in it! 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for us all to go on strike 
against buying luxurious articles and paying ludicrous 
prices for them? I personally have been on a strike of 
this kind for a long time. 

* * ~ 


Defeat is often a spur to victory. 
* * * 


Wall Street is issuing Coca-Cola. It appears to have a lot of 
water in it. 


: £8 

The nineteenth century was devoted to machinery; 

the twentieth century is being devoted to men. The 

great objective of industrial, transportation, financial 

and business leaders was to evolve wonderful labor- 
saving machinery, to bring about com- 


a binations; to create mammoth struc- 
MACHINERY; tures. Executives devoted their time 
THIS and their brains to mechanical inven- 
— tions, to improving industrial processes, 


to developing and perfecting the ma- 
terial side of business. Today the major problem is not 
machinery, but men. The ablest executives are now con- 
cerning themselves chiefly with problems connected 
with the human side of their business. One large em- 
ployer recently remarked that he was devoting 90 per 
cent. of his attention to the handling of his force and 
only 10 per cent. to the mechanical and material end 
of his business. His case is typical. Our inventors, our 
manufacturers, our mill owners were formerly so en- 
grossed in creating and installing new devices that they 
gave little thought to how these devices would affect 
the men allotted to them. The machine was supreme. 
Today man has become supreme. In many in- 
stances machines brought unprecedented monotony into 
the lives of workers. They ceased to be craftsmen; they 
ceased to be mechanics; they ceased to be versatile 
artisans. Instead of building something their part became 
simply to tap a bolt a few times on the head or turn 
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a particular screw or perform some other specific task 
calling for no general training, no understanding of 
the completed product, or any other ability save that 
demanded by the little, narrow operation performed 
over and over again day after day and week after week. 
The best brains of industry must now apply them- 
selves to human, not mechanical problems. We have 
led the world in invention, in industry, in railroading, 
in industrial arts. But we have not yet proved equal to 
handling the human phase of industry with equal suc- 
cess. This is the issue now confronting us. Shall 
America prove equal to the task? Can this country 
evolve a system of democracy in industry as satisfactory 
as our system of democracy in government? Are we to 
prove capable of setting up a new industrial order which 
shall prove a pattern to the whole world? The goal 
must be the democratization of industry rather than its 
nationalization. We don’t want more government; but 
we must have more democracy in industry. Few exist- 
ing profit sharing plans have proved effective. Some- 
thing more than mere profit sharing must be evolved. 
Workers must be given a greater sense of responsibility. 
They must be allotted a voice in the running of their 
establishments, at least in so far as affects their imme- 
diate conditions—and in time they unquestionably will 
insist upon a voice in the general conduct of a business. 
There must be set going a process of education to 
fit the workers for the larger responsibilities they crave 
and will by and by demand. They must be given wider 
freedom for self-expression. To give workers or, for 


that matter, executives or anyone else responsibility be- ° 


yond their ability to handle successfully invites only 
disaster. But ability, skill, judgment, etc., can only be 
the fruit of training, of education, of earnestness of 
purpose. The fundamental problem, therefore, is to so 
educate the workers that they may be able to fill capably 
the wider sphere to which they aspire. 

This must be the dominating thought of the Wash- 
ington conference. The problem is not merely one of 
wages, not merely one of trade unions, not even one of 
profit sharing. It goes deeper than that. Cognizance 
must be taken of the make-up of human nature. It 
must be frankly recognized that the human being is an 
individual, that men in overalls have just the same in- 
stincts and appetites and aspirations as employers, that 
men are individualistic and seek opportunity for self- 
expression, for creating something, for exhibiting skill 
and power. America can solve its man problem even 
more successfully than it has solved machine problems 
if all classes adopt the right mental attitude, each seek- 
ing to play fair with the other and not attempting to 
get out of the world more than it is willing to put into 
the world. Happily, the majority of employers have 


dropped all arrogance and autocracy and are now pre- 
pared to meet labor at least half way. There have lately 
arisen numbers of mischievous labor leaders who have 
stirred up much noise and not a little trouble; yet the 
majority of American workmen and American union 
leaders have retained their sanity and will doubtless be 
prepared to co-operate amicably and wholeheartedly in 
bringing about conditions equitable to all who are 
willing to work honestly with hand or brain. 
* * * 


The strutter carries his head so high that he is apt to stub his 
toe. 
* * ¥ 


There must be output before there can be income. 
* * * 
Many of the new oil stocks are heavily mixed with water. 
* * * 
Except in a few lines affected by labor disturbances, 
business continues to boom. By far the largest market 
in the country is the New York Stock Exchange, and its 
dealings reflect that good times are looked for. The 
outlook is not cloudless, of course. 
Europe is still in a parlous state, as the 


ao on unparalleled depreciation in the foreign 
BOOMING exchanges reveals. The labor situation 


is not liked here nor abroad, although 

there is a growing feeling in this coun- 
try that radical labor leaders have overshot the mark 
and will henceforth have an aroused public against 
them. Strikes have crippled building most regrettably, 
thus aggravating the housing outlook for the winter 
months. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong undercurrent of con- 
fidence. The domestic consumption of goods continues 
very large and exports are still of abnormal value. It is 
significant, too, that railroad earnings are improving 
substantially. The official announcement that the 
Treasury receipts are exceeding expenditures is most 
encouraging, since it holds out hope for a direly-needed 
reduction in taxation. Crops are being financed without 
causing any undue strain upon the money market. It is 
worth while noting also that, notwithstanding the pro- 
tracted delay in arranging concerted credits to Europe, 
loan after loan to continental European countries is 
being floated by powerful financial groups. The employ- 
ment problem, which at one time looked so threatening, 
has dissolved; the complaint now is that there is a wide- 
spread scarcity of labor. 

e. 8 * 

If the Washington Conference can convince labor that meagre 

output cannot permamently bring fat pay envelopes, it will be worth 


while. 
* +” * 


Well, are you now in form for a big winter's work? 


This Issue Contains 7,342 Lines of Paid-For Advertising— 
A New Record For Us. 
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YOUNG EDISON TO “TEST” 


N Edison proposes to apply laboratory 

methods to a solution of the problems of 

democracy—not Thomas, the inventor, 
but Charles, his son, the executive head of the 
Edison industries. He wants to find by a so- 
cial laboratory test a way to make democracy 
“more genuine and efficient.” He has just be- 
come treasurer of the National Social Unit 
Organization, on the eve of a campaign to in- 
terpret to the country the results of its initial 
experiment in a section of Cincinnati and to 
conduct a wider demonstration during 1920. 

Sponsors of the Social Unit plan, of which 
group Mr. Edison has been a member since 
the beginning of the experiment, believe that 
the shortcomings of democracy can be alle- 
viated only by a plan of organization which 
will make it possible to mobilize all available 
skill in the community, provide a 
mechanism through which every 
man and woman can continually 
participate in community affairs, 
and so center around each social 
and civic problem all points of 
view and the goodwill there is. A 
plan for such organization has been 
put to test during the last two and 
a half years in the Mohawk-Brigh- 
ton district of Cincinnati, where 
extraordinary results are recorded 
in promoting education, health, rec- 
reation and Americanization, and 
in securing a wider measure of 
democratic control by the whole 
people. Now it is proposed to ex- 
tend the demonstration to a wider 
area, possibly to a city, and con-~ 
duct further experiments with the ~ 
backing of national experts. 

That this plan should appeal 
with force to Charles Edison ap- 
pears logical to anyone who has 
followed the course of this inter- 
esting son of a famous father. 
Sons of famous fathers start life 
under something of a handicap. 
Their fathers are apt to take them 
seriously, and are prone to dis- 
count their efforts and talents. 
Therefore, it is worthy of note 
that Charles Edison should have 
risen from a $15 a week job in the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston to the position of 
executive head of the Edison in- 
dustries, thus presiding over the 
destinies of one of the most com- 
plex and important organizations in the 
country, producing a wide variety of products. 
Proof that he is there through sheer ability 
has been furnished during the last year and a 
half, when Thomas Edison’s work for the Gov- 
ernment took him entirely away from his own 
business and left it completely in the hands 
of his son. Under Charles Edison it pros- 
pered. 


Bent Toward Literature 


Nevertheless, the first impression one gets 
of Charles Edison is distinctly not that of a 
“hard-headed business man.” He looks almost 
as young as he is. Also, he has enthusiasm. 
You are not surprised to hear that he has a 
bent toward literature and scribbles now and 
then—very fair poetry, too. He is the son of 
3 father in that he has imagination—lots 
of it. 

But, unlike his father, his imagination does 
not function in the sphere of mechanical in- 
vention. Material relationships—physical 
forces which can be organized and swung into 
new channels of action—do not interest him 
supremely. 


of the Edison industries. 


Takes Lead in Plan to Bring All 
Classes Together. Like, Yet 
Unlike, Father 
By T. Dorothy 


“A human being is more interesting to me 
than any machine ever invented,” he once said. 

Hence his love of organizing men, his in- 
terest in the executive side of the Edison in- 
dustries, and his hope for a better democracy 
through better human relationships. 

His interest in people is reflected in his per- 
sonal tastes. In his reading he prefers history 
and biography to fiction. For competitive 
sports he cares little. He gets far greater rec- 
reation and relaxation from walking in New 





CHARLES EDISON 


Son of Thomas A. Edison, who, although quite young, ts the executive head 
He has ideas of his own, this article reveals. 


York’s back streets, poking around old book 
shops and antique shops with his wife, who 
shares his love for first editions and old ma- 
hogany. 

Residents of lower New York will remem- 
ber for a long time “Charlie” Edison’s chil- 
dren’s parties in Washington Square—at which 
a powerful phonograph furnished the world’s 
best music—and his little Thimble Theater, 
where young poets, playwrights, composers 
and musicians always had the chance of an un- 
prejudiced hearing. Both of these enterprises, 
undertaken before his responsibilities at the 
Edison Company become so heavy, were in- 
dicative of an imagination which does not 
follow the beaten track, a strong social sense, 
and a shrewd eye for business. 

Like his father, he finds the greatest outlet 
for self-expression in his work, and demands 
of his business associates a like enthusiasm 
and readiness to accept responsibility. To or- 
ganize the Edison industries so that there will 
be the greatest opportunity for individual in- 
itiative, the broadest democracy in control, and 
the greatest efficiency in producing a given 
product, is a task to which he gives an average 





DEMOCRACY 


of ten hours a day. And this is his dominant 
interest. The charts and diagrams which he 
sketches out to show how the various branches 
of the company are organized and co-ordi- 
nated have romance for him. The experi- 
mental attitude of mind which he has inherited 
or absorbed from his father is evident in his 
openmindedness toward new forms of indus- 
trial organization. But he hates paternalism. 
This fact probably lies at the root of his in- 
terest in the Social Unit plan for organizing 
communities. 

“Every large manufacturer realizes that 
men who are healthy, who have adequate rec- 
reation and relaxation when away from their 
work, and who live under decent conditions, 
reflect these conditions in better workman- 
ship,” he says. 

“Nevertheless, I think that there 
is a distinct limit to what the man- 
agement of a manufacturing con- 
cern should do for the workers, in 
the place of what the workers in 
their relation to the community 
should do for themselves. 

“T have studied many paternalis- 
tic schemes, such as the model 
plans of Robert Owen and Lord 
Leverhulme. Sooner or later I be- 
lieve that most of these schemes 
are doomed to failure. For a while 
the employees think that the bene- 
fits are all right; but after a time 
they begin to think of the enor- 
mous amount of money which the 
‘welfare’ costs, and they decide 
they would rather have it in their 
pay-envelope. But far more im- 
portant than this, human beings 
resent having other people ‘pro- 
gram’ their lives. 

“T believe that some form of or- 
ganization must be devised by 
which people can come together 
and express their desires and work 
out democratically a program of 
their own to fulfil their needs. 
This ought to be done en a com- 
munity basis, with everyone join- 
ing together, not as the working 
class and the employing class, but 
as members of the same commun- 
ity with common interest in its 
welfare. 

“The Social Unit is one plan for 
promoting such community organi- 
zation. Through patient, open- 
minded research it is putting certain theories 
and principles of community organization to 
the test. My father and | agree that it is 
through such research that the world will 
finally find the best way to build a better social 
order.” 

Charles Edison shares his father’s fondness 
for illustrating his points with an anecdote. 

An inventor complained to Edison that he 
was discouraged because he had made many 
experiments without discovering anything. 
Edison replied that he had once made 4,000 
experiments without success, but he was not 
at all discouraged for he had learned 4,000 
things that wouldn’t work. 

“The Social Unit organization is finding 
many things that do work,” says Mr. Edison. 
“I’m sure it will find many that won’t. But 
all that it finds is a contribution to the great- 
est question which confronts all of us Ameri- 
cans—and that is how we can make democ- 
racy develop along sane, progressive, peace- 
able lines in America, insuring a life worth 
living for all the people, in the face of a world 
turn by class strife.” 
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MANAGERS LESS EFFICIENT THAN LABOR 


C. E. Knoeppel, who is president of 
the C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., Indust- 
rial Engineers, New York, began work 
as a laborer and moulder and then be- 
came draftsman, designer, office man- 
ager, systematizer, cost accountant and 
consulting industrial engineer. Among 
the organizations served by his organiza- 
tion are the American Optical Company, 
Art Metal Construction Co., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., National Supply Co., 
Oklahoma Producing & Refining Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., American Meter 
Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Howard E. Coffin, when on the 
Council of National Defense, called on 
Mr. Knoeppel to assist in the organiza- 
tion of a Society of Industrial En- 
gineers to help the Government in its 
war work, particularly in connection 
with aircraft production. In Decem- 
ber, 1917, the Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation employed engineers from the 
organization to study conditions in 
many shipyards. Recently Mr. Knoep- 
pel was placed on the faculty of the 
New York University to take charge of 
its course in management. He is the 
author of a number of notable books. 


ROM 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of the 
Fk possible results from modern methods 

of management in industry can be se- 
cured without the use of the “Stop Watch” 
in timing workers and studying operations. 

This may seem a rather startling statement, 
but it is based on a sincere conviction and may 
serve to advantage in focusing the eyes of 
both workers and employers on the absolute 
necessity of greater production in industry, so 
that we may reduce the cost of living and im- 
prove the relations between capital, manage- 
ment and labor. 

The “Time Study,” through the use of the 
“Stop Watch,” as a basis for studying work 
and worker, and as the foundation for wage 
payment methods, has perhaps been the one 
mechanism above all others in management 
engineering that has been most strenuously 
objected to by-labor, and opposed by many 
managements. It has been the one mechan- 
ism legislated against in so far as Government 
work is concerned. In the minds of many it 
has constituted the heart of modern manage- 
ment methods whereas in reality it was only 
a time measuring mechanism. Workers ob- 
jected to being “timed” in a detailed way and 
having every movement watched, while man- 
agements, fearing the effect of its use on labor, 
have hesitated to use this mechanism and 
therefore failed to take up other phases of the 
work. When workers and managements 
realize that there are other parts in modern 
methods than the “Stop Watch” and “Time 
Study,” we may expect a greater willingness 
on the part of both to co-operate in the intro- 
duction of cost-reducing methods. 

In writings and addresses, in the past, I 
have advocated the use of the “Stop Watch.” 
I have used it in my professional work and 
have instructed others in its use. Some four 
years ago, however, I began to see evidences 
of its unpopularity in industry, and began to 
study the entire situation with the view to 
getting along without it. Since then the or- 
ganization of which I am head has made no 
use of the “Stop Watch” in its regular work 
of eliminating industrial inefficiency. We see 
no use for it in the future, for excellent results 
have been and can be secured without its use. 

The experience behind this attitude is eight- 
een years as laborer, molder, draughtsman, of- 


“Stop Watch” No Longer 
Necessary to Obtain Best 
Results from Employees 


By C. E. Knoeppel 


fice manager, systematizer, cost accountant 
and consulting industrial engineer. The last 
four years of this time has been spent as head 
of a professional organization serving indus- 
trial concerns all over the country in the mat- 
ter of introducing betterments to increase pro- 
duction. 

This experience has convinced us that the 
inefficiency almost universally met with in in- 
dustry, which is the one factor responsible for 
the high prices we are now figuring, is not all 
due to the inefficiency of the worker by any 
means. As a matter of fact, the greatest part 
of the inefficiency found is due to the short- 
comings of management. 

Unless a plant is properly organized, unless 
there are reliable records on which to base 
conclusions, unless production is properly con- 
trolled, unless working conditions and facili- 
ties are what they should be, workmen cannot 
work efficiently, whether they want to or not. 

Idleness in equipment, waste in floor space, 
inadequate manufacturing facilities, too much 
material tied up in stock, over-equipment, 
breakdowns and repairing equipment during 
working hours, failure to provide work, or ma- 
terial, or tools on time, are certainly factors 
not within the control of the workers in a 
plant. 

This does not mean that there is no in- 
efficiency on the part of the workers, but it 
does mean that the greatest inefficiency is that 
of management and that you cannot get a 
high degree of labor efficiency with a low man- 
agement efficiency. 

Our experience proves, further, that through 
efficient organization, proper records, control 
of production and improved facilities, manu- 
facturing efficiency can be materially in- 
creased, and in accomplishing these things we 
have found that no “Stop Watch” is at all 
necessary. 


Seven Essentials 


This brings us up to the matter of the 
worker’s part in industry. There are seven 
essentials necessary in industry: 

1. Supplying the funds—capital. 

2. Providing the plant—management. 

3. Furnishing equipment—management. 

4. Providing an organization—management. 


5. Placing orders for work—management. 

6. Supplying material—management. 

7. Domg the work—labor. 

Of the seven, labor is concerned with only 
one of them—doing the work. In this the ele- 
ment of time enters, and the thought behind 
the use of the “Stop Watch” has been to study 
this use of time by labor. 

It is, of course, true that labor has felt that 
the fewer hours it worked the more work 
there will be for more people. In some cases 
labor has even gone so far as to take the atti- 
tude that it should reduce the amount produced 
per hour. We have been observing this three- . 
fold tendency: 

(a) Fewer hours’ work per man. 

(b) Less production per hour per man. 

(c) Greater wages per hour per man. 

This, of course, is the basis of the vicious 
cycle of increasing prices. 

The “Stop Watch” will never get these ideas 
out of labor’s mind, even if it does show that 
these conditions exist. Only education and bit- 
ter experience will show labor the fallacy of 
fewer hours for more wages, which narrows 
the use of the “Stop Watch” down to (a) de- 
termining equivalencies and tasks, (b) deter- 
mining lost motion and waste, as they relate 
to the use of time by labor. 


Equivalency in Industry 


We realize only too well the economic im- 
portance of increasing hourly production by 
labor, and that equivalencies must be known 
in advance so that they may be currently 
watched and comparisons made. Determining 
what is a fair hour’s work for different oper- 
ations in industry, that men and equipment 
can turn out without injury to health or well- 
being or detriment to equipment, is what is 
meant by equivalency. This, to our mind, is 
an economic fundamental, for if we can secure 
increased hourly production we need not con- 
cern ourselves so much about the matter of 
wages or the hours of labor. It is altogether 
a matter of securing production by utilizing 
every facility that can be invented and every 
method that can be devised toward getting out 
a maximum or quantity production. The 
greater the hourly production the less the cost. 
the less the cost the greater the demand and 
the greater the demand the more business 
there will be. The more business there is the 
more demand there will be for labor. 

We have found, however, that careful esti- 
mates with changes in hourly production rates 
made from time to time, up or down, will 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Two scenes in Best & Company's Packing Room at the busiest hour of the day—6:30 p. m. 
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The mechanical conveyor delivers packages direct to the tables. 


WAGE-AND-BONUS SYSTEM THAT WORKS 


OU may get the best supply of applicants 
¥ for employment to be had in the coun- 

try, and offer them all kinds of welfare 
and club or educational attractions, but if your 
wages rule slightly below the market, in a 
short time your employees will get better offers 
trom your competitors and leave. Yet if you 
pay too much you cannot compete in the sell- 
ing market, since your goods will cost more 
than those of your competitors. 

This question of wage adjustment has occu- 
pied the thought of more big executives than 
any other one thing perhaps, and today espe- 
cially it is the biggest subject for study, the 
most vitally important to solve. Those who 
have worked on it longest have demonstrated 
some things pretty conclusively, and any fu- 
ture study ought to be based on the best results 
that have so far been attained. 


Best & Company’s Method 


For many years the managers of Best & 
Co., of New York, have wrestled with this 
problem. They have tried many things. Some 
of them have proved failures; some of them 
have proved partially successful; some have 
proved markedly successful. The end is not 
yet, but they are on the way. 

This firm is peculiarly well situated to serve 
as an example for study, since it has a large 
selling organization, a non-selling organization 
of wrappers, delivery men, etc., to correspond, 
and a factory organization making men’s 
clothes, children’s clothes, etc., with all the 
peculiar problems of factory employment. 

Here are some general principles on which 
all fair-minded students agree: 

1. The cheapest help by long odds is the 
highest paid, if high pay is made to correspond 
to large production. Even though all mem- 
bers of a selling organization, for instance, 
are on a 5 per cent. commission basis, the big 
producers handle more difficult customers, need 
less supervision, take up less space for the 
volume of business done, and in many other 
ways effect highly important economies. 

2. In a domestic country like ours there is 
no such thing as forcing production. Only 
when employees feel like exerting themselves, 
and put their whole energies into their work 
with spontaneous enthusiasm, do they get the 
specially large productions which really are so 
particularly profitable. Incidentally, all re- 
forms, benefits, welfare plans, etc., are of little 
value unless first of all employees indicate that 
they want them. 


3. By long. odds the best wage system, as 


Pointers for Executives Having 
Difficulty in Keeping 
Workers Satisfied 
By Sherwin Cody 


all the organization experts agree, is one that 
starts with a standard wage closely corre- 
sponding to the prevailing market standard 
wage at any given time (wnat others are pay- 
ing to get good workers), and then provides 
for automatic increase in proportion to in- 
creased production, and up to the full value 
of the excess work that is rendered as meas- 
ured by the prevailing market wage. A pure 
piecework system is too fluctuating for em- 
ployees who live from hand-to-mouth. They 
want a salary or wage they can count on alike 
in bad times as in good, a sure thing to relieve 
the pressure of worry about money, a stand- 
ard by which to gauge their personal expenses. 


Five Per Cent. Commission Fair 


The big problem is to find a fair method of 
paying a bonus in all cases. Ina selling organ- 
ization, wholesale or retail, the commission 
plan, with a drawing account, works out very 
satisfactorily. For either, wholesale or retail 
selling in the dry goods line an allowance of 
5 per cent. is pretty generally accepted as rea- 
sonable. It makes little difference whether 
you pay $20 a week as salary and an average 
of $8 a week bonus, figured at the end of the 
month on the business actually done, or $25 
a week salary and $3 a week average bonus 
figured at the end of the month. When an 
employee can live on $20 a week salary and 
save the bonus, it is better for him to have it as 
large as possible. But with high-salaried 
traveling men the Kleinert Rubber Co. fol- 
lows a little different system. The selling com- 
mission is figured at 5 per cent. just the same, 
but the salary paid is always.a little above the 
commission. If a good man has sold $100,000 
worth of goods during the year and his salary 
is $5,000, which just covers the commission as 
thus figured, they will raise him to perhaps 
$5,500 the next year, expecting him to bring his 
business up so that the new salary will be 
covered on the 5 per cent. basis. In other 
words, the firm is always giving him a little 
higher quota to come up to, and paying him in 
advance to show its confidence that he surely 
can do this without any question. 

The selling force of Best & Co. has long 
been on the commission basis, and this has 


reduced changes of personnel to a minimum. 

This firm has likewise placed its buyers, 
with their large salaries, on the bonus basis 
through making the salary correspond to the 
average annual profit which their departments 
earn. The managers have to keep a sharp eye 
on other conditions, to maké sure that other 
interests of the business are not sacrificed to 
temporary profit. During the war period some 
departments had to be taken entirely off the 
profit basis, since it was more important to 
hold the trade for the sake of the paying de- 
partments. But on the whole the bonus plan 
has worked as well with the buyers as with the 
sales people. 


“Non-Selling” Salaries Based on Service 


The difficulty has been to find a fair bonus 
basis for other classes of employees, such as 
delivery men and wrappers, janitors, etc. The 
number of packages wrapped in a day is not 
a sufficient basis for bonus, for example, since 
wrapping a fine dress is quite-a different mat- 
ter from wrapping a few shirts or pairs of 
socks. The same wrapper might make 350 
packages of one kind with no more real labor 
than 75 packages of another kind, and in prac- 
tice it was almost impossible to prevent any 
one wrapper from getting too many hard 
packages or too many easy packages, or to 
make the division without jealousies and 
bickering which were very bad for morale. Sev- 
eral bonus systems have been tried with em- 
ployees-of this class and the firm has now fallen 
back on a plan based on length of service. This 
has just been announced in the New York pub- 
lic press, almost simultaneously with announce- 
ment of a similar bonus plan by Franklin 
Simon & Co. 

The plan announced by Best & Co. gives 
“non-selling” employees who receive a salary 
less than $1,600 a year a bonus of 5 per cent. 
to all who have completed one full year on or 
before December 31 of any year, 6 per cent. 
after completion of two years of service, 7 
per cent. after three years of service, 8 per 
cent. after 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 years of service, 9 
per cent. after 9 to 14 years, and 10 per cent. 
after 15 years. The payment is made on-the 
7th business day before Christmas, though 
figured to December 31. It will be observed 


that the bonus is relatively large after the 
first year, and rapidly increases during the first 
years. After three years it is not so important. 

Of course, this means that the firm must 
appropriate something like 8 per cent. of the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Miss Peggy Engleman of New York City, who goes about her 
job of selling automobile tires in an original and unique way. 
She travels the streets of the metropolis looking for wornout tires 
on automobiles. When she finds an automobile that needs new 
tires, she makes note of the name of the owner, sends the owner 
a special delivery letter calling attention to the fact that his auto 
needs new shogs, then calls with a sample and closes the sale. 











© International Film Service 


H. D. Perky, head of the Shredded Wheat Company, who, 
suffering from a bad case of dyspepsia, hied himself West 
in search of health. While enroute. he stopped off at 
Kansas City in the desperate hope of consuming and assim- 
ilating food without agonizing results. A man opposite 
him sat eating a sort of porridge, the like of which Mr. 
Perky had never seen before. Inquiries brought the, reply 
that it was whole wheat, ground up and boiled, and very 
good for those troubled with dyspepsia. The Shredded 
Wheat Company is the result. 








© International Film Service 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, son of Brig. General and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, “covering” his first assignment as a cub reporter 
on a New York newspaper. Young Vanderbilt is breaking 
into the newspaper game and starting at the bottom. He is 
shown interviewing a New York business man. 





© International Film Service 


Miss Mabel Weinant, the manager of the Van Owners’ Association of New 
York, who probably knows more about the moving business than a —— 
in the greatest city in the Union. She began her moving ge econ A ast 
ing for van owners who were taking household geods from 7. ork 
to nearby towns. The business proved so. successful that when : e - 
owners organized they asked her to become the manager. It is the ony 
return load bureau. that handles. household removals, and Miss Weinagn 
handles both the arrangements for the going and return trips. 
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BUILDS SUCCESS STONE UPON STONE 


“Any man can attain success if he is willing 
to pay the price—good habits, good health, 
much burning of midnight oil in study (not 
mere reading), the investment of an endless 
amount of genuine friendship, constant alert- 
ness to the little opportunities that lie at 
everyone’s hand if the mind and eye have been 
trained to see them, and, of course, ceaseless 
industry, without which wishes and ambition 
are worthless.” 

So declares a man, still under forty, who al- 
ready has traveled from poverty and obscurity 
to power and place. He started his journey 
from a remote townlet in Kentucky, where, as 
a boy of ten, he earned three dollars a month 
as a street-lamp lighter. Later, he became a 
bank “rat,” and rose, by methods within reach 
of any of us, until he was the best-posted and 
most widely known youth in the whole county. 

He graduated to a national bank examiner- 
ship at a precedent-breaking early age, be- 
came cashier of a Louisville bank, made so 
many friends and attracted so much business 
that New York took notice of him and he re- 
ceived a call to be a senior vice-president of 
one of the most important financial institu- 
tions in New York, the Chemical National 
Bank, of which he is only the twenty-eighth 
man to be made a director in the. whole space 
of its ninety-five years’ history. 

His salary is said to be one of the large ones, 
and he is a power in various important enter- 
prises. As was always inevitable, the financial 
leaders of New York are sitting up and study- 
ing his phenomenal achievements in trans- 
forming “Old Bullion” (as this blue-stocking 
bank was named when it refused to pay out 
anything but gold to its depositors during the 
Civil War) into a human institution and a 
giant in size. 

Yet he has never done a spectacular thing 
in his life. Nor said one. Indeed, what makes 
his career so exceptionally worth studying is 
its matter-of-factness, its within-the-reach- 
ness of almost any American youth; above all, 
its fruitfulness in specific, valuable common- 
sense suggestions not only for bankers—young 
or old—but for every person engaged in any 
form of business, no matter what. 

By going about things as this Southern lad 
went about them, success is not only possible, 
it is almost inevitable. He started with no 
special endowments, no money, no pull. “The 
only ‘pull’ worth having,” he declares emphat- 


Simple, Within-Everybody’s- 
Reach Methods of Country 
Boy, Noted Leader at 39 


By B. C. Forbes 


Reprinted, by Permission, from the 
American Magazine. 


ically, “is the ‘pull’ you yourself earn by your 
own merits.” 

Percy H. Johnston’s ambition was first 
roused, when he was only a small boy, by the 
death of his father. The little chap felt that 
it was up to him to help provide for his mother 
and sister, who were left in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. So he went to the local gas works 





PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


—Lebanon, Kentucky, his birthplace, had 
about five thousand inhabitants—and arranged 
to light all the street-lamps in the neighbor- 
hood every night. 

His three-dollar-a-month pay was eked out 
by milking neighbors’ cows, at fifty cents 


weekly a head. He was so small a tot that the 
cows often kicked him off the milk stool; but 
he displayed his ingenuity by strapping them 
up in a way that rendered the kickers power- 
less. 

During summer vacations he earned two 
dollars a week by working in the country store 
of an uncle. And in a dozen other ways he 
constantly contrived to make pennies and dol- 
lars, which he gave to his mother. Unknown 
to him, however, instead of using his money, 
she saved it all for him, an arrangement which, 
in a sense, laid the foundation for his money- 
making as a real “financier” almost from the 
first day he entered business. 

When only twelve he made up his mind 
definitely that he would by and by become a 
banker. 

“It did not take much brains to realize even 
then,” he says now, “that if I hoped to become 
a successful banker the thing for me to do, the 
only thing for me to do, was to begin right 
away to equip myself for banking work. Long 
before I left school I was steeped in banking 
literature and banking facts. I could recite 
from memory the names of the fifty largest 
banks in America; I kept tabs on how their 
deposits were shaping; I knew who was at the 
head of each institution; I vowed that one 
day I would be president of one of them. 
Julius Caesar had no vaster ambitions than I 
had! Nor was he more willing to battle to 
attain them than I was. 

“T had it all figured out just how I would 
proceed. For example, I made up my mind 
that, as soon as I had enough practical bank- 
ing experience to qualify, I would become a 
Federal national bank examiner, so as to get 
thorough insight into, how different banks 
were run, and thus learn the secrets of success 
and the causes of failures. I took to heart one 
memorable line in my _ school copybook, 
‘Knowledge is power.’ And I began in a mod- 
est way to get together a library on banking. 
It has grown, by the way, to be one of the 
very largest in America.” 

The local bank was. glad to engage so earn- 
est, diligent and ambitious a boy when he 
graduated from high school in 1897, at the 
age of sixteen. His pay started at ten dollars 
a month. But it did not stay long at that 
figure. Before the average office boy would 
have learned the difference between a check 
and a draft, Percy Johnston astounded his su- 


periors by suggesting to them that the bank 





A valuable collection of books on tunking and allied subjects are at the disposal 


The officers’ platform of the Chemical National Bank. 


of the force. 
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An expert chef prepares meals for the workers. 


ought to get closer to the people of the county ; 
that it ought to have more information about 
conditions in the surrounding territory; that 
it ought to know which farmers were indus- 
trious, capable and thriving, and which ones 
were going down-hill; which ones had good 
farms, and which had poor ones. He volun- 
teered to spend his whole vacation (and as 
much more time as might be necessary) doing 
this kind of work. The idea was somewhat 
revolutionary, but the good-natured officers 
didn’t want to dampen his ardor. 

Hitching a horse to a buggy, off he set as 
a representative of the Marion National Bank 
of Lebanon. He had a ready smile, a pleasing 
personality, and remarkable understanding of 
human nature. For a whole month he never 
spent a night except under a farmer’s roof. 
He visited every farm in one-half of the 
courity, and endeavored to make friends all 
along his route. 


Cultivated Friendship of Farmers 


He could tell the farmers a lot about crop 
conditions elsewhere and about markets; he 
could discuss soil and cattle and horses intelli- 
gently; he could regale them with Lebanon 
gossip; and, equally important, he was able to 
get on a first-name basis with the farmers’ 
sons and the younger farmers. 

When he returned, he filed a greater and 
more valuable mass of detailed, first-hand in- 
formation than the bank had ever before 
dreamed of acquiring. He deposited a record 
of the size and character of each farm visited, 
the condition of the dwelling and farm build- 
ings, intimate facts about the farmer and his 
family and their connections and their inter- 
ests, the number of horses, mules, cattle, sheep 
and hogs owned, the prices realized for live 
stock and products, whether the farmer had a 
bank account and, if so, where. 

Before he was nineteen Percy Johnston was 
recognized as the best posted, most widely 
known fellow in the county. If the bank, or 
even outsiders, wanted to find out the location 
of any farmer, or how he got his mail, young 
Johnston was appealed to. And so enthusias- 
tically had he given himself to his work that 
he could reply immediately, without consult- 
ing a single written record. 

An anecdote will here be in order. It is told 
with great relish by President Herbert K. 
Twitchell of the Chemical National Bank, who 
is proud of having succeeded in capturing 
Johnston as‘his chief lieutenant. A native of 
Lebanon related it to Mr. Twitchell to let him 
know what sort of a fellow he had taken on. 
Next door to the Marion was a hig plant, 


A view of the kitchen. 
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and the manager, on his way to work at seven 
o’clock one morning, noticed a farmer sitting 
on the bank steps. As the bank didn’t open 
until nine, he told the farmer so. 

“That’s all right, brother; I can wait,” came 
the unperturbed reply. 

The manager noted that the farmer wore 
a dilapidated straw hat, no collar or tie, cotton 
trousers, and cotton socks hanging over the 
tops of a pair of shoes of venerable vintage. 

“Whom do you want to see?” asked the 
manager. 

“Percy Johnston.” 

“Why are so many of you farmers so crazy 
about this fellow Johnston?” 

“Oh,” replied the farmer, with the first 
gleam of animation he had shown, “he is jest 
so durned common!” 

“There’s no scope in a one-horse place to 
make a name or make any money.” we con- 
stantly hear. Well, we have already learned 
how this lad, born and reared in a small Ken- 
tucky town, made at ieast a local name for 
himself. He also thought up ways of making 
money—of making it, too, in such ways that 
he made friends by the process. 


Importance of Saving Money 


“As a mere boy I grasped the importance of 
saving money,” says Mr. Johnston. “And 
when I began to read about banking and 
finance and business I realized that they were 
all based on capital; that capital was needed 
to make a start in any line; that even a boot- 
black had to have enough money to buy a set 
of brushes and a supply of blacking.. There- 
fore I was eager to do any little job that 
meant a few dollars. Later, when I was in the 
bank, I also sought means of making extra 
money. My former savings enabled me to 
launch out as a ‘financier’ in a modest but 
profitable way.” 

This chapter of Johnston’s progress is also 
rich in suggestion and incentive to the ambi- 
tious and the aggressive all over the land, 
since it illustrates how originality, linked to 
enterprise, can create opportunities amid the 
most unpromising surroundings. He hit upon 
several methods of making more money than 
his total salary amounted to. 

In mixing among the people in and out of 
town he heard many complaints from those 
who did work for the county that their bills 
were paid only once a year, in December. 
Many contractors, engineers, carpenters, 
farmers, masons, and others, needed their 
money promptly. These county claims, as 
they were called, usually. were for rather small 
amounts, and the bank didn’t care to discount 


The bank’s store. Here 





the employees can buy staple products at wholesale prices. 


them. Young Johnston agreed to buy up these 
claims on an eight per cent. basis, and then 
had bundles of them discounted by the bank 
at six per cent. Very soon almost all the 
county claims were brought to him, and he 
not only made his two per cent. profit, but the 
sellers felt that he was helping them out, and 
were duly grateful. 


Audits County and City Books 


Again, whenever witnesses for the common- 
wealth appeared at court they were handed a 
claim for three dollars or five dollars or some 
other small sum, payable by the state treas- 
urer. Johnston had a man at the courthouse 
to tell each witness that if he wanted to get 
his money right away and without any trouble 
he could take the claim over to the Marion 
Bank, and Johnston would take it at ten per 
cent. discount. He acquired practically a mo- 
nopoly of this lucrative business. 

“I am wearing glasses today,” said Mr. John- 
ston, “chiefly because I undertook to audit all 
the county’s and the city’s books. This gave 
me complete insight not only into the official 
finances, but -into the amount of property 
owned by everyone, and into other matters of 
incalculable value to a banker in enabling him 
to appraise a man’s credit worth.” 

Still another original activity swetled his en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the county and its 
people, and increased his value to his em- 
ployers while he was still in his teens. Auc- 
tion sales in the farming districts were fre- 
quent, and Johnston volunteered to act as 
clerk to the auctioneer, keeping a record of 
every animal and of every load of grain sold, 
the name of the purchaser, whether payment 
was to be in cash or in six or twelve months, 
and so forth. This brought a great many per- 
sons into touch with the. hustling young 
banker. What was more, many of the notes 
were brought to Johnston’s bank to be dis- 
counted. And so comprehensive was his 
knowledge of the worth and dependability of 
each signer that not a dollar’s loss was ever 
sustained. 

Every new scheme which the young man 
evolved brought additional customiers to his 
bank. It became the livest spot in town. The 
atmospheric inside was not icy but friendly. 
The officers saw to it that Johnston had enough 
time to shake hands and be sociable, no matter 
how numerous were the visitors. Almost 
every farmer’s son who set up as a farmer 
for himself came direct to Johnston and opened 
an.account. The number of the institution’s 
clients first doubled and then trebled. 


(Continued on pare 54) 





WHELAN’S FIN 


T would be difficult to define the rights of 
I a promoter or stock market operator, yet 
there ought to be some limitation to their 
license to dispense “rights” when they go 
about it as George J. Whelan does. 

This erstwhile cigar stand owner and now 
self-appointed “guardian” of the stock mar- 
ket fortunes of a numerous following of in- 
vestors, is reputed to have acquired millions 
of dollars in his stock market operations in 
“ rights.” Perhaps he feels he can afford to 
reply sardonically to those who try to assert 
their rights in the matter: “I certainly have 
not been selfish about my rights. I have shared 
them freely with you.” 

That is just the point. Mr. Whelan and his 
associates in his promotion schemes have 
waxed rich through creating “rights” to be 
given to the stockholders of their 
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The Tobacco Magnate Genius at 
“Creating” Paper Millions 
by Turn of Wrist 


By Laurence Beech 


fore the snow flew had sold up to $18 a share, 
despite the fact that investors and~Speculators 
had deserted the marts of lower Broad Street 
due to the general financial and business depres- 
sion and the closing of the Stock Exchange. 
Even though old-established investment stocks 
were then selling at panic prices, few investors 
could be found to buy them. Under these cir- 
cumstances the origin of the buying that put 
United Profit Sharing up to a premium of 
1,8007, before the company was nine months 


ANCIERING ESCAPADES 


expectations did not materialize it is claimed 
cannot be laid at the door of the company, be- 
cause a wave of agitation and legislation, ad- 
verse to the trading stamp and coupon business, 
shortly swept over the country and interfered 
seriously with the expansion program. 

However that may be, two points stand out 
distinctly: 

First, the stock was apparently “marked” up 
wholly through the market operations of the in- 
siders themselves. 

Second, the publicity generated at the time 
and subsequently, savored strongly of calculated 
efforts to make an enormous profit in the market, 
regardless of the business, and at the same time, 
to unload on an unsuspecting public, the risks 
of the enterprise in the form of inflated stock. 

The amount of new money that went into the 

company’s treasury was $1,300,000 





companies. Mr. Whalen has devel- 


In addition to other uses it certainlv 





oped a unique genius for this sort 
of thing, as his market career clear- 
ly shows. 

As far back as 1914 he was ex- 
perimenting with giving the kind of 
“rights” that entitled the stock- 
holders in one of his companies to 
buy more stock in that particular 
company at less than the current 
market price, or that let them in on 
stock of some other company of 
Mr. Whelan’s creation, at a sup- 
posedly ground-floor price. The 
United Cigar Stores Company was 
then -the foundation stone of the 
Whelan commercial ventures, and 
while he displayed ability in the or- 
ganization and operation of this. 
company’s business, he had never 
done anything in any other line to 
entitle him to be regarded as a mer- 
cantile or industrial wizard. But 
that did not prevent him from 
branching out. — 

One of his first vehicles was the 
United Profit Sharing Co. with 
United Cigar Stores to aid in 
popularizing premium coupons. 
Mr. Whelan conceived the idea of 
organizing the United Profit 
Sharing Co. and of giving the 
United Cigar stockholders the 
right to subscribe the initial 
funds for its operation. The 


calamity. 


operations open to criticism. 


tionable large-scale jugglery. 


Public Have Had Enough 


OFITEERS are in disfavor. Wall Street has its own species 
P: profiteers, men of more cunning than conscience, men who 
have manipulated and juggled stocks and promotions at inordi- 

nate financial profit to themselves but at corresponding loss to the public. 
The public is in no mood to regard lightly flim-flamming by unscrupu- 
lous speculators either in the financial or the business world. Square, 
honorable, above-board dealing is demanded. 
Forbes Magazine has felt compelled in the public interest, and in 

the interest of the honest people in the financial world—who are in the 
vast majority—to turn the searchlight on certain operators and certain 
The plea is here made that the responsible 
leaders in finance cooperate in thwarting, instead of conniving at, ques- 
Each “raw deal” that is put over hastens 
the day when the public will insist, and insist effectively, that rigid regu- 
latory measures be taken, and when once the public’s wrath is aroused the 
regulation may take the form of strangulation, entailing incalculable 


The accompanying article is an honest, unprejudiced effort to record 
the financiering perpetrated during recent years by George J. Whelan 
sverything he has done and is doing doubtless is strictly legal. Yet it is 
just such manipulation, just such tactics, that cast odium on the whole 
operations of Wall Street. 

There are many ways of extracting millions from the public’s pocket, 
but practices which were tolerated in the past are now being scrutinized 
and, in not a few cases, condemned. 


must have strengthened the orig- 
inal Whelan investment. 

The results from the expendi- 
ture of this new capital, which had 
been so rosily painted and so hap- 
pily anticipated by the public, 
never materialized. Instead there 
was a distressing and prolonged 
decline in the price of the stock. 

After the recapitalization was 
effected the new shares sold at 
about $4 a share. Within a year 
they had dropped below $2 a share. 
On this decline they again exhibited 
perversity, by going contrary to a 
rising market, just as they had 
acted queerly by advancing in face 
of a depressed market the year be- 
fore. The obvious deduction was 
that the inside buying support had 
been withdrawn. In Wall Street 
parlance, they had “pulled the plug.” 

In the following year the shares 
slumped to around $1, a deprecia- 
tion of 300% as compared with 
their high price. 

Still stranger things were to am 4 

en. 

: In December, 1916, the directors 
announced that the company no 
longer had use in its business for 
more than one-quarter of its cap- 
ital, and that they had accordingly 
decided ¢o return the other three- 








amount asked for was modest, 
only $350,000, although the fact that the 
Whelan interests were themselves the chief 
stockholders of the United Cigar Stores may 
have had something to do with the matter. 

Whether or not the further fact that the Whe- 
lans were then experiencing difficulty in popular- 
izing their Cigar Stores stock with the public 
had any bearing on the formation of this new 
company may never be known; but the fact re- 
mains that the United Profit Sharing stock began 
an extraordinary market career almost as soon 
as it came into existence. And thus was launched 
the first Whelan enterprise to make a great noise 
in Wall Street, though by comparison with the 
boomings of present undertakings this noise 
would seem as faint as a sputtering firecracker 
in the thick of the bombardment of Verdun. 

It is extremely interesting, however, to trace 
the history of this enterprise for the light it 
throws on recent methods of stock market ex- 
ploitation by Whelan ‘interests. 

One story, widely circulated in the financial 
district, is that their profits within the last few 
months have far exceeded $20,000,000. Some 
evén say $50,000,000. 

The United Profit Sharing stock, of a par 
value of $1 a share, was introduced to trading on 
the New York Curb about April, 1914, and be- 


old, was mystifying—unless it came from the in- 
siders themselves. The price certainly looked 
mighty fictitious. It meant an increased valua- 
tion, on the company’s subscribed capital, of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 

But if the insiders knew that the stock was 
not worth such an extravagant price, they gave 
no hint of it to the public. Instead, they were pre- 
paring to invite investors to put fresh money into 
the proposition on its new basis of valuation. 
The naive announcement was made in December, 
1914, that the stockholders of the company 
would be given “rights” to subscribe to four 
shares of new stock for each share of original 
stock owned, at the nominal figure of $1 a share. 
Of course these “rights” had a value to the old 
stockholders which accorded with the premium 
at which the old stock was selling. At 15 for the 
latter, the “rights” were worth $11. They were 
put on sale in the form of “new” stock and those 
of the origirial stockholders who were wise enough 
to sell cashed in a profit of 1,100% without even 
so much as parting with their original stock! 

Investors who bought this new stock at a 
premium of 300% over its cost to the original 
stockholders, were- encouraged in the idea that 
the business awaiting development with the new 
capital, was of bonanza proportions. That such 


quarters to the stockholders, at 
the rate of 75 cents a share. The amount of 
this distribution corresponded very nearly tc 
the amount of new money raised just two 
years before, when fresh capital was sup- 
posedly needed to handle a phenomenal increase 
in the company’s business. Not the least inter- 
esting phase of the situation was that the orig- 
inal stockholders were enabled, by the distribu- 
tion, to get back 75% of their original subscrip- 
tion, whereas the later subscribers to the new 
stock, those who had acquired it via the purchase 
of high-priced “‘rights;” got back approximately 
only one-fifth of their investment. 

So much for the jugglery in United Profit 
Sharing. 

Brief reference to its contemporary competitor 
for investors’ money, also under Whelan man- 
agement, will reveal more of the consummate 
artistry of those operators. This other com- 
pany was known as the Corporation For Riker- 
Hegeman Stock, and came into being in 1913, 
after the Whelans had purchased control of the 
Riker-Hegeman drug-confectionery enterprises. 
They paid $3,600,000, or par, for 3,600 shares, 
and turned them over to their holding corpora- 
tion, which issued in exchange for each of the 
Riker-Hegeman $100 shares, twenty of its own 
$5 shares. 
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Then the holding corporation’s. stock was 
offered for sale on the Curb market, where it 
could be depended upon to attract a lot of small 
buyers because it. looked so good and so: cheap. 
In reality, of course, .it represented, at $5, the full 
purchase price of the $100 stock for which it 
was exchanged, and the Whelans were losing 
nothing by selling it at that price. 

But the shares were promptly marked. up to 
$10, or double their par value. 

Then the Whelans began their tactics of paying 
stock dividends and issuing “rights” to the stock- 
holders; neither distribution entailed the pay- 
ment of any cash. These gratuities were ac- 
companied by various statements and intimations 
calculated to boom the stock—glowing reports 
of increasing business, rumors of consolidations 
and possible melons, and what not. 

After about a year of this sort of thing, the 
stock took an unaccountable tumble. 
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On September 30, 1915, it was thought advis- 
able to explain the weakness through the follow- 
ing statement in a financial newspaper: “The 
only explanation I can make for the decline in 
the stock is that since the retirement of George 
J. Whelan from active participation in the bus- 
iness, all of his syndicates have been wound up.” 

Some of those who had been stung character- 
ized this as uncalled for irony. 

The Riker-Hegeman market play had many 
other incidents typical of the Whelan methods, 
and the company was finally sold, lock, stock 
and barrel, to the rival United Drug-Ligget com- 
bination, and the glorious plans of its sponsors 
were never put into successful execution. The 
enterprise was a companion fizzle to United 
Profit Sharing. Neither venture proved that the 
Whelans were endowed with talents to make 
even a mediocre success out of anything beyond 
the tobacco business. Nor have they yet proved 
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their ability in other branches of endeavor. 

Nevertheless, they have now embarked on 
what has been: lauded as one of the most am- 
bitious and epoch-making undertakings ever con- 
ceived by American business men, namely, the 
United Retail- Stores Corporation. This com- 
pany was incorporated last June, under the free 
and easy laws of Delaware, where for a very 
small fee it is possible to get a charter to engage, 
anywhere on earth and forever, in almost every 
kind of business under the sun. 

Here is what the United Retail Stores Cor- 
poration is empowered to do: To carry on gen- 
erally, in the United States and throughout the 
world, manufacturing businesses and a system 
of retail chain stores for merchandise of all 
kinds; found and develop such a chain and ex- 
tend it, not only in the United States, but in 
those countries of the civilized world which are 

(Continued on page 58) 


VACATIONS WOULD DECREASE STRIKES 


RE factory workers as much entitled to 
vacations as clerks in stores, stenog- 
raphers and other office workers? 

Nobody wants to work fifty-two weeks every 
year. Everybody likes to look forward to a 
breathing spell, to getting off the chain, to 
being one’s own boss and following one’s own 
sweet will for a week or more once a year. 

Is there not a relationship between strikes 
in large plants and the absence of annual vaca- 
tions? 

Some strikes which have occurred lately 
indicate that the employees were simply tired 
of working without a break and that they re- 
sorted to a strike as the only means of obtain- 
ing a good rest or a fling at recreation. 

Glasgow, the largest industrial center in 
Scotland and one of the largest in Britain, takes 
a week’s holiday every summer. ¢ Every ship- 
yard, every industry and almost every business 
establishment, outside of restaurants and the 
like, closes doors and holds holiday. All through 
the year workers look forward to and talk 
about “Fair Week,” as they call it. The knowl- 
edge that this respite from the daily round is 
coming serves as a tonic all through the year. 
The workmen know that they can then sleep 
in bed as long as they wish every morning and 
loaf to their heart’s content. Even the poor- 
est of families usually contrive to leave the 
hot city and spend the week at the seaside or 
in the country. 


Introduced in Industrial Democracy Plants 


Those earning day wages are not, as a rule, 
paid for this week, but clerks and others on 
weekly salaries receive their pay as usual. 

Is not this idea of a week’s vacation for all 
mills, factories and other plants worthy of 
adoption here? 

John Leitch introduced it at one of his In- 
dustrial Democracy plants a number of years 
ago with very great success. The workers re- 
ceived either whole or half pay, according to 
their length of service. 

It is questionable, however, whether it would 
not be best to pay even daily wage earners for 
the annual week off—that is, all those on the 
payroll for a year or more. There does not 
seem to be very much more reason for giving 
almost every other class of workers an annual 
vacation, with pay, and denying both vacation 
and pay to those who work in industrial es- 
tablishments, in mines, on railroads or other 
plants. The week’s rest would bring the men 
back with re-enforced vitality, with renewed 
vigor, with greater enthusiasm. Moreover, 
generous treatment along this line could 


scarcely fail to improve the morale and in- 
tensify the loyalty. of a force. 

Of course, there is a difference between those 
paid by the day or by piece work and those on 


Clerks, Executives, Employers 
Get Off. Why Not Labor? 
Leitch Approves 
By the Editor 


weekly salaries. The wage earner, as a rule, 
insists upon receiving overtime for every ex- 
tra hour he works, whereas clerks and others 
on salaries frequently stay after regular hours 
without expecting or receiving additional re- 
muneration. 


Larger Question Involved 


But there is a larger question involved than 
the strictly financial one. The great problem 
today is to get labor to work industriously and 
produce a reasonably full amount, to make 
men satisfied with their lot. If the shutting 
down of a plant for one week in the fifty-two— 
or the granting of vacations by rotation where 
it would not be possible to shut down—would 
do much to increase the contentment, the hap- 
piness and the loyalty of the great majority of 
workers, then the annual vacation would prob- 
ably prove an invaluable measure even were 
both daily wage earners and piece workers 
fully remunerated. 

This suggestion may appear too radical. Re- 
member, however, that when agitation first 
arose against the seven-day week, many em- 
ployers raised their hands and their voices in 
protest, claiming that such a step was entirely 
impracticable, that it would play havoc with 
the running of their plants, and that the men 
themselves were not anxious for such an in- 
novation. Well, the seven-day week no longer 
prevails. In getting a week’s vacation, wage 
earners would be getting nothing more than 
the majority of workers already enjoy. As to 
whether full pay or half pay, or even, in some 
cases, no pay should be allowed, is of less mo- 
ment than is the principle. 

There are few employers who do not take 
more than a week’s vacation every year. Near- 
ly all executives, also, are given several weeks 
off. And clerks usually get some sort of vaca- 
tion. Is it altogether astonishing that workers 
should seek pretenses to stop work for a while 
every now and again? At present a strike is 
about the only weapon they can use to obtain 
this. 

It may be argued that there are so many 
public holidays that business is interfered with 
too much already. This is inasense true. Yet, 
one day off is very different from a full week 
or a fortnight. One day does not permit of any 
change of scene such as the British workers 
can and do enjoy during their weck’s holiday. 
In these modern days many workers desire to 


travel, to see distant places, to take their fam- 
ilies off for a vacation and to do other things 
which it is possible to do in a week but which 
cannot be done in one day. 

I have sounded numbers of employers on 
this question and the majority like the idea. 
Some immediately assumed that the workers 
would not and could not expect to be paid dur- 
ing a week when they did not work since they 
insist upon being paid for every half-hour over- 
time they put in. There is, however, a leaning 
towards an arrangement whereby length of 
service would entitle employees to either whole 
or part pay during such‘ a period. 

My own thought is that if an annual vaca- 
tion of a week accomplished half as much as 
I believe it would accomplish in the way of 
making labor more satisfied with its lot, and in 
improving the health, the mentality and the 
general happiness and wellbeing of the work- 
ers, the step would prove an extremely wise 
one from every point of view—industrial, so- 
cial, national. 

Those employers who have a vacation system 
in operation are hereby invited to send in a 
brief account of their experiences, with a view 
to developing discussion and interest and en- 
lightenment, so that the movement, if this 
were adjudged advisable, may be taken up by 
employers throughout the country. 


THE REDEMPTION 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eyes 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the won- 
der that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew, 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 





—Tennyson. 
ee ae 

One reason why scores of men fail in busi- 
ness is because they depend altogether upon 
their own little personal experience. They do 
not learn from books and lectures. : 

In these days business knowledge has grown 
too large to be learned in this way. Life is 
too short to learn by personal experience. - 
The Efficiency Magazine. 
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a well-rounded man. 

Rubbing shoulders with other men de- 
velops a man’s mentality, develops his self- 
confidence, develops his personality. 

Rubbing shoulders likewise rubs off the 
rough edges, modifies uncouthness, softens 
arrogance and helps to put a man in his right- 
ful place. 

Rubbing shoulders makes a man broader in 
every respect. 

Men who sit secluded in their offices, hand- 
ling only underlings, are apt to become 
boorish, domineering, vain. 

Rubbing shoulders cures the martinet. 

Some of the most notably successful men 
in the American business world are famous 
shoulder-rubbers. 

Carnegie rubbed shoulders with all sorts and 
conditions, from workmen to bankers and 
statesmen, perhaps more than any other bus- 
iness man of his time. 

Charles M. Schwab spends less time at his 
desk than probably any other conspicuously 
successful business man in the country. He 
prefers to rub shoulders—as he demonstrated 
when charged with the duty of arousing the 
enthusiasm of shipyard workers throughout 
the country during the war. 

The head of the biggest bank in Chicago, 
George M. Reynolds, has rubbed shoulders 
with perhaps more men of affairs than any 
other national banker in America. 

The head of the country’s largest trust com- 
pany, Charles H. Sabin, is constantly rubbing 
shoulders with his fellows. 

So are such other unusually successful 
bankers as Percy H. Johnston (whose career 
is described elsewhere in this issue), Harvey 
D. Gibson, Grayson M-P. Murphy, Seward 
Prosser, Albert H. Wiggin, H. P. Davison, 
Allen B. Forbes. 

The giant who has put Hog Island so prom- 
inently on the map, Matthew C. Brush, be- 
lieves so thoroughly in rubbing shoulders that 
his debut to the shipyard was as unknown 
rank-and-file applicant for employment, who 
served for some time in the yard as an ordinary 
workman before assuming office as president. 

Another noteworthy “comer” in the bus- 
iness world, J. Leonard Replogle, is almost as 
successful as Schwab at rubbing shoulders. 

Nor is there anything of the recluse about 
such men as Coleman du P>nt, John N. Willys, 
Edward L. Doheny, Henry L. Doherty, W. C. 
Teagle, George A. Gaston, James Speyer, 
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Samuel McRoberts, Thomas W. Lamont, Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, Charles A. Stone, Eugene 
V. R. Thayer, Theodore N. Vail, Frank A. 
Vanderlip. 

Haven't you noticed, too, that young John 
D. Rockefeller has become quite a rubber of 
shoulders, as accessible to his workers as to 
his business associates? 

Was there ever a more successful rubber of 
shoulders than Theodore Roosevelt? It was 
largely his faculty for rubbing shoulders that 
won him such popularity that today his shrine 
is visited by more people than visit any other 
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T HE demand for “Keys to Success: 


Personal Efficiency,” the volume 

containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 
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shrine in America, with the possible exception 
of Washington’s. 

Even Woodrow Wilson, temperamentally 
inclined to seclusion, learned while in Europe 
the value of rubbing shoulders with his fel- 
low men, and his speaking tour through the 
land was inspired by his newlyborn desire to 
rub shoulders with his fellow citizens by the 
thousands. 

Some men cannot rub shoulders success- 
fully. They can only rub people the wrong 
way. 

Why is this? 

They haven’t cultivated the right personal- 
ity. They haven’t learned how to make them- 
selves agreeable. They are often too brusque. 
They are too self-centered. They are too cold. 
Their whole manner and deportment repels. 

You yourself know the type of person you 
like to rub shoulders with. 

All right, do you strive to make yourself 
that kind of person? 

People will want to rub shoulders with you 
if they profit by the process. 


Wi! 
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I do not mean financial profit, necessarily. 
They may profit by your talk, by the informa- 
tion you can give them, by your cheerfulness, 
by your appreciation of whatever they have on 
their mind, by your sincerity. 

To be able to rub shoulders successfully, 
you must be worth rubbing shoulders with. 

All business, all social intercourse, is a mat- 
ter of reciprocity. 

In order to get, you must be able to give. 

The wise man tries to avoid rubbing should- 
ers with a fool. 

We all like to rub shoulders with anyone 
who makes us feel better or enlightens us or 
“does us good” in any way—in short, with 
anybody who rubs us the right way. 

The best way to become successful at rub- 
bing shoulders is to become successful, to 
demonstrate your worth, to prove your calibre, 
to show that you are well worth rubbing 
shoulders with. 

There is no trick about it. 

You can tell instinctively the difference be- 
tween the superficial glad-hand artist and the 
man who rings true through and through, 
the man who is what he appears to be, the 
man who is not wearing a sweet smile in an 
attempt to disguise his bitter feelings. 

In making one’s way in the world it is im- 
portant, first, to qualify as a master of your 
job, and, second, to be able to get along well 
with other people, to have a winning person- 
ality, to attract rather than repel, to rub others 
the right way and not the wrong way. 

Salesmanship, it is recognized, is largely a 
matter of the successful rubbing of shoulders. 

And all business, all life, is largely a.matter 
of salesmanship, no matter along what lines 
our lot may have been cast. 

Rubbing shoulders tends to cure conceit. 

It teaches us to give-and-take. 

It humanizes us. 

It broadens our understanding of human 
nature, and understanding of human nature 
is at the bottom of success in almost every 
line of endeavor. 

Also, it not only makes us more companion- 
able but makes our companionship more de- 
sirable. 

Think what a rubber of shoulders Christ 
was. 

One reason why so many rich men incur 
the enmity of the public is that they become 
exclusive, they surround themselves with 


spiked fences, they build Chinese walls around 
themselves and post armed sentries to keep 
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| Pictures of Current Interest 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Bolshevists burning British warehouses 
of supplies at Kem, near the British 
base on the Murmansk Front, North 
Russia, with approximately one million 
dollars’ loss in food stuffs. 
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A picture taken at the recent conference of 
industrial and labor leaders at the home of 
Mrs. H, P. Davison, at Locust Valley, L. I. 
Left to right: Thomas Healy, President of 
the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Porters; Thomas Rock of the Pavers’ 
Union; Thomas J. Curtiss, of Tunnel and 
ly. Subway Construction; ° Abraham Lefkowitz, 
i of the Teachers’ Union, and Charles Barnes, 


<i of the Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
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© International Film Service 


Among the industrial leaders present at Mrs. Davison’s 
gathering were (left to right) William F. McGuire, 
General Coleman du Pont and George MacDonald. 








@© International Film Service 


This is the novel way in which a party of English harvesters solved the housing 
1- problem, which is as acute on the other side of the Atlantic as it is in our own 
- country. Its construction is very simple, consisting merely of an old farm 
wagon on which a thatch roof and sides have been built. 
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off all 
shoulders. 

Autocracy is tottering largely because auto- 
crats were not wise enough to see the value 
and the necessity of rubbing shoulders in 
order to maintain their hold upon the affec- 
tions of their people. 

Democracy implies rubbing shoulders, get- 
ting together, knowing one another, co-op- 
erating with one another, understanding one 
another. ° 

The basic principle of Industrial Democracy 
is the rubbing of shoulders, the getting to- 


intruders. They avoid rubbing 
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gether, the mingling of boss and worker on 
friendly, intimate, man-to-man terms. 

The present tour of the Prince of Wales is 
proving successful not because of the elabo- 
rate pomp and ceremony attending his “visits 
to different places, but because the young man 
has repeatedly descended from the pedestals 
prepared for him and mingled democratically 
with the ‘populace, shaking hands with them, 
chatting good naturedly with them, and rub- 
bing shoulders with them. 

A man who is rightly built enjoys rubbing 


shoulders with his fellow-beings in all walks. 

It adds infinitely to the fun of life. 

There is nothing in isolation, exclusiveness, 
pride and autocracy. 

Rubbing shoulders yields one of the great- 
est joys of life. 

But in order to qualify for rubbing shoulders 
you must first leave no stone unturned to cul- 
tivate the right kind of heart, the right kind 
of personality, the right kind of head upon 
your shoulders. 

Make yourself worth rubbing shoulders 
with, 
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President Wilson, being a human being, un- 
doubtedly has certain detects; but, as a mem- 
ber of the opposite political faith from his, and 
as taking a continuous albeit unimportant part 
in the work at Paris, I am in all fairness bound 
to say that throughout the complexities and 
anxieties over there, President Wilson acted 
with moderation, common sense and great 
patience; he played no politics and, what is 
more, hé showed constantly extraordinary 
courage in fighting for the idealism that we 
call American. His course there was such that 
it should commend the admiration of his fel- 
low-citizens regardless of party—Thomas W. 
Lamont. 

a a8 

My young partners do the work and I do the 
laughing, and I commend to you the thought 
that thére is little success where there is 
little laughing—Andrew Carnegie. 

* "a «6 

Integrity is a prime essential to real suc- 
cess. One who is dishonest may pile up money, 
but riches are not important without honor 
and the respect of your associates. I try al- 
ways to keep my word, no matter how trifling 
the circumstance, and never promise what | 
can’t fulfill. I insist that none of our men 
make a contract that the company can’t live up 
to fully. Any salesman discovered making 
an agreement in which is inserted a clause 
giving the company a loophole to escape from 
so filling the contract will be given ten min- 
utes’ notice. This policy is so well understood 
that we never have to enforce the threat. | 
never forget that individual friendship as well 
as corporation goodwill is based on confidence ; 
and the foundation of confidence is integrity. 
—Eugene G. Grace. 

= cS 

There is no duty we so much underrate as 
the duty of being happy. By being happy, we 
sow anonymous benefits upon the world, which 
remain unknown even to ourselves, or, when 
they are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as 
the benefactor.—Stevenson. 

Seic® 

No sadder proof can be given by a man of 
his own littleness than disbelief in great men. 
—Thomas Carlyle. 

a ae 


I am a great believer in the repression of all 
intoxicating drinks such as alcohol and absinthe. 
If general prohibition were introduced, more 
human lives would be saved than by general dis: 
armament. Alcohol kills more men than war and 
kills them dishonorably—Cardinal Mercier. 
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Philosopher’s Weather 


It ain’t no use to grumble or complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice. 


In this existence dry or wet 
Will overtake the best of men. 
Some little slips o’ clouds’ll shet 
The sun off now and then. 


They ain’t no use as I can see 
In mortals sich as you and me 
A faultin’s Nature’s wise intents 
And hookin’ horns with Providence. 


It ain’t no use to grumble or complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


* * * 


A Banker’s Twelve Rules 


. Choose your life work early. 
Make your own rules of conduct. 
. Choose your friends carefully. 


_ 4. Do more than the routine work of your 
jo 


at Pwh- 


. Decide quickly in all matters, and act 
promptly. 

6. If right, ignore criticism; if wrong, 
change without delay. 

7. Practice economy. Be neither extrava- 
gant nor niggardly. 

8. Avoid depending upon your friends. Give 
as much as you receive from them. 

9. Practice diplomacy—it smooths the rough 
spots and gives you the advantage on the 
next move. 

10. Cultivate cheerfulness, to enable you to 
carry the necessary and throw off the un- 
necessary burdens. 

11. Indulge in sufficient play and recreation 
to keep the body strong and the mind vigorous. 

12. Be square with yourself as with those 
with whom you are associated.—George M. 
Reynolds, President Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 
tu a 


_Newspapers are better safeguards against 
riot and revolution than standing armies. For 
revolutions are never caused by the circulation 
of ideas, but by ideas that cannot circulate ; 
so they fester—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Get with a big organization. Begin any- 
where and climb up the ladder that leads to 
the top. 

You must always have the courage to back 
your judgment. 

To be abreast of the times you have got to 
be a little ahead. 

Assume responsibility and aim to be a leader. 

Spare the man higher up; study his wants 
and needs. Never let him feel he has to prod 
you to get what he wants. 

You have got to love your work to suc- 
ceed. To me, no game of golf can be more 
interesting than the planning of new busi- 
ness ideas and bringing them to fruition. 

The rude man seldom succeeds. An abrupt, 
aggressive man makes enemies, and enemies 
are the undoing of any business. 

If you want to obtain credit, you must have 
the three C’s—Character, Competence and 
Capital—John G. Shedd. - 

oe * 


The business man, lawyer, physician, priest, 
or poet who earnestly tries to serve his neigh- 
bors will earn both money and happiness. But 
the man who works for money alone gets that 
for which he works—nothing else—Thomas 
Dreier. 

* * * 

Your body has 200 bones and 400 muscles. 

It is not nearly as good a machine as a 
Rolls-Royce engine, for instance, except for 
the supreme fact that it is alive. 

Your body is like a flame. It is constantly 
wearing out and being replaced. No atom 
in your body is more than seven years old. 

The life. of a tiny blood-cell is about ten 
days. 

The skull is the best planned part of the 
human skeleton. It is a fort made of solid 
bone, to protect the brain from danger. 

The skull proves that Nature has been work- 
ing millions of years to produce the thinking 
machine. 

The only way to be worthy of the great 
miracle is to THINK.—The Efficiency Mag- 
azine. 

* * * 


Keep your faith in all beautiful things; in 
the sun when it is hidden, in the spring when 
it is gone. And then you will find that Duty 
and Service and Sacrifice—all the old ogres 
and bugbears of life—have joys imprisoned 
in their deepest dungeons! And it is for you 
to set them free—the immortal joys that no 
one, no living soul or fate or circumstance, 
can rob you of, once you have released them. 
—Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
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LANSING GETTING READY TO 


Coldness Between Him and 
Wilson Is Revealed—Manoeuvre 
to Shackle Business 


By Bassett Blackley 


OW soon will Secretary Lansing follow 
H the example of Secretary Redfield, 

whose resignation comes after months 
of estrangement between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Chief Executive? 

The amity which it might be expected 
would prevail between the Secretary of State 
and the President after the six months of as- 
sociation in the drafting of the Peace Treaty, 
is not conspicuous. Mr. Lansing is a loyal 
friend, and an indefatigable worker in the 
interests of his country. He gave his full 
powers at the peace conference, but he is a 
constitutional lawyer who realizes the treaty- 
making responsibilities of the Senate, and 
when called upon by the Foreign Relations 
Committee to explain the circumstances that 
governed the drafting of the treaty, he spoke 
frankly. 

The opposition of three of the American del- 
egates against the Shantung settlement; the 
responsibility of the President in the final 
adjustment; the manner in which praetically 
all of the negotiations of importance were 
handled by the President and Col. House; the 
ignorance of the secondary delegates of many 
of the events transpiring, were all brought 
forth by the Senate Committee in its quizz of 
Mr. Lansing. 

The Secretary could do no more than give 
to the committee the knowledge that he had, 
and confess his lack of information when such 
was the condition. But the result was not 
pleasing to President Wilson who was not 
subjected to such a cross-examination when 
the committee called at the White House, and 
who parried embarrassing questions with a flat 
objection to answering, while Mr. Lansing’s 
personal disapproval of the League of Nations 
has been vastly disappointing to President 
Wilson. 


There has been no outward indication of a 
break, but there prevails that chill silence on 
the part of the President by which he has in 
the past made known his displeasure and 
walled recalcitrant officials outside the sun- 
shine. 


Colonel House to Succeed Lansing? 


The revelations of the manner in which the 
American peace delegation was dominated by 
the Chief Executive has been no more pleasant 
for Secretary Lansing, Gen. Bliss or Henry 
White. The designation of “rubber stamps” 
made by opponents of the treaty has rankled. 

Although President Wilson has in a sense 
always been his own Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing has carried the duties of his office 
with credit, and he is not the type of man to 
accept meekly any public rebuff. He will be 
loyal, however, in saving the Administration 
the embarrassment which would follow re- 
tirement from the Cabinet at this critical 
moment in the fate of the treaty, but when 
the pact is ratified and the smoke of the battle 
has cleared away, the resignation of Secretary 
Lansing would not come as a surprise to those 
inside the lines at Washington, any more than 
did the retirement of Mr. Redfield following 
the controversy over the Industrial Board. 

Will Col. House then enter the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State? Certainly the post is his 
if he wishes, just as it has been in the past. 

There is absolutely no foundation for the 
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SECRETARY OF STATE ROBERT LANSING 


stories regarding strained relations between 
the Colonel and President Wilson. The Col- 
onel is a diplomat. He has long demonstrated 
his ability in that direction; he knows, as does 
no other American, the intricacies of the Peace 
Treaty, with the questions that are likely to 
arise in its interpretation, and he is intimately 
acquainted with the directing influences of 
European affairs. 


More Useful Outside Cabinet 


But there is a strong feeling at the Capital 
that Col. House will not join the official family 
of the President, either for the remainder of 
the President’s term, or in the event that the 
ihird-term should actually become a fact. Col. 
House is much more useful to the President 
as a free agent. He is far too valuable to be 
utilized in signing letters and attending to 
administrative routine. The one man who has 
been able to hold the confidence and affection 
of a President given to few confidences, the 
one politician whose forte has been silence, 
and the one man who seems able to attack any 
problem and adjust it to the complete satis- 
faction of Mr. Wilson—Col. House, unattached 
to any official office and answerable to no one 
but the President, is essential to the continua- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s policies. 

As a future Secretary of State in a Repub- 
lican regime, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is 
looming up. With the success of his program 
in the Senate (and it is inevitable that the 
Republican demand for the Americanization of 
the treaty by reservations aimed at safe-guard- 
ing the policies and traditions of the United 
States will be incorporated), the Senator from 
Massachusetts attains a more dominating posi- 
tion in the political world than he has occu- 
pied heretofore. The intricacies of treaty- 
making and international law are as simple to 
him as A B C; the language of diplomacy 
flows as smoothly from his tongue as the per- 
fect English of his everyday speech and the 
classic rhetoric of his prose. 

Lean, spotless in every detail of his rai- 
ment, with just a touch of youthfulness and a 
nicety of taste displayed in his waistcoats, 
closely curling white hair and trim beard and 


moustache, a network of tiny wrinkles lacing 
his countenance, and a semi-smile that breaks 
out more boldly in the twinkle of his eyes, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee looks the American gentleman of the 
old school. But the mask gives little indica- 
tion of the thoughts, the seriousness of pur- 
pese behind. His face will harden and his 
voice ring with earnestness when he pictures 
the dangers he sees lurking in the treaty as 
drafted at Versailles. 


The Republicans have sadly lacked any out- 
side leadership in their fight. Frequently the 
plaint has been voiced that if Theodore Roose- 
velt had lived he would have taken over the 
direction of the opposition with his customary 
sturdy Americanism. 

“How he would have enjoyed the fight!” 
Senator Lodge commented one day when the 
treaty was ready to report to the Senate. 
“And,” he added, “if we had him here today 
there would be no need to worry about who 
would be the candidate for 1920.” 


Trade Commission Seeks New Powers 


The trust-busting campaign of T. R. prom- 
ises to fade into insignificance beside the new 
program advanced by the Administration to 
assume control over the business of the 
country. 

The Federal Trade Commission, notwith- 
standing the frequency of charges of unfair- 
ness in its exercise of power over the indus- 
tries of the country, and the manner in which 
it has exceeded the scope of its work as orig- 
inally contemplated, is now leading the way 
toward a plan to gain new powers which it is 
claimed are necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to deal with a new situation. 

Building on the purpose to reduce the high 
cost of living, the Administration has under 
Way a program of business legislation that 
ranges far beyond any previous proposals and 
provides for an extension of the powers of the 
executive branch of the Government over busi- 
ness which would not have been dreamed of 
a few years ago. The Sherman Law and the 
Clayton Act will be mild in comparison. 

As outlined by Chairman Wm. B. Colver 
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and Victor Murdock of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the basis of the new powers 
sought by the commission is authority to pro- 
hibit any business act deemed unfair, regard- 
less of whether it affects competition or not. 

It would have absolute control over all 
forms of co-operation in industry such as is 
possible from such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, the Institute of Meat 
Packers, and the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that it is ad- 
mitted that only through the aid of such or- 
ganizations was it possible for the United 
States to enter the war equipped for its task, 
without tremendous delays. 

The legislation sought would extend the 
authority of the Federal Trade Commission 
into hitherto uninvaded fields, such as stock 
sales, buying practices as well as selling, split 
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commissions, guarantees against declines, sell- 
ing spot on the market, and breaking contracts. 
Not only would partnerships and corporations 
be liable to report to the commission, and be 
open to investigation, but small businesses 
and individuals would come under its direction. 

Another power sought by the commission 
is alarming business men. Enlarged manda- 
tory powers such as are asked, to enable the 
commission to make its orders effective on 
issuance, it is feared may lead to serious con- 
sequences. Under the present laws this man- 
datory becomes effective only upon the ruling 
of the courts, and it has been a frequent oc- 
currence that the cases of the Federal Trade 
Commission have collapsed in court after 
charges have been made and full publicity 
given. Business men have had no redress in 
such instances. This has been one of the “un- 





fair practices” of the commission, resulting in 
the branding of corporations as unjust and 
business being injured, while later the courts 
gave exoneration. 

The commissioners maintain that the Govern- 
ment should have the right to regulate the 
whole method of doing business of a concern ; 
that any trade or industry that is organized, 
voluntarily or otherwise, holds a danger to the 
consumer. An open price association, it is 
declared, is just the first step toward an as- 
sociation that will eventually fix prices. 

If the Federal Trade Commission finds its 
plans defeated in the present drive it is safe to 
say that, like the Plumb plan, the proposals will 
be laid aside with a view to resurrecting them at 
a more propitious time. Business men believe, 
however, that a test of strength is preferable to 
kill this mandatory in its infancy. 


Managers Less Efficient than Labor 


ultimately bring hourly equivalents to where 
they would be if a “Stop Watch” had been 
used. 

The logical question arises: How will 
these estimates be made if we do not use a 
“Stop Watch”? By conferences between those 
responsible for determining these hourly 
equivalents, the workers and the foremen, 
studying the work to be done, plus an analysis 
of records showing past performances. 

In other words, determination of hourly 
equivalents would be a matter of bargaining, 
based on intelligent discussion, which would 
get away from the arbitrary methods so often 
pursued in setting rates. If subsequent effort 
proved the hourly equivalent to be beyond 
the attainment of the worker, it is corrected 
in the same manner as it was set. If the 
equivalent is easy of attainment, the same 
method is followed in increasing it. In other 
words, it is a “give and take” proposition. 
Further, in determining hourly equivalents, 
the idea is to arrange for an average perform- 
ance by an average man over an average pe- 
riod of time. 

The use to which we put these hourly 
equivalents is in planning and routing work 
through the plant, so that in dispatching shop 
operations, as in dispatching trains, we may 
know the length of time between points and 
arrange accordingly. They are not used for 
setting piece rates or bonus times, as in our 
philosophy the matter of incentives should not 
be taken up until proper organization, records, 
production control, proper plant conditions 
and facilities and knowledge of hourly equiva- 
lents are provided. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the “Stop 


(Continued from page 41) 


Watch” is not needed in determining hourly 
productions, as intelligent estimates based on 
proper discussion and a study of the work will 
serve in the long run to make equivalents as 
accurate as if determined by “Stop Watch” 
study. 

In determining lost motion and waste, the 
steps above outlined will do much to locate 
and eliminate them. To control production 
adequately it is necessory to perfect organi- 
zation, provide records and study and better 
equipment and facilities, which in themselves 
will do much to increase operating efficiency. 
Therefore, if the “Stop Watch” is not a factor 
in the one case, it is certainly not a factor as 
regards the other. 

We have no quarrel with those who advo- 
cate the use of the “Stop Watch.” Refine- 
ments in results can undoubtedly be secured 
through its use. As a basis for determining 
bonus times and piece rates it may have a place 
in industry, although our experience shows 
that by the time we are ready for the matter 
of rates and times on which to base earnings, 
hourly productions will have been reduced to 
a practical basis and sufficiently accurate for 
the setting of rates. The “Stop Watch” can 
in many cases be used in determining what 
equipment should do, although in this it has 
been our experience that mathematical calcu- 
lations will determine what equipment should 
do on a given piece of work. We have simply 
found through our own experience—and this 
is our best teacher—that we have been able 
to operate to advantage and secure satisfac- 
tory results in industry without the use of the 
“Stop Watch.” 

It is true that many times the criticism on 
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the part of labor and management has not 
been so much against the “Stop Watch” itself, 
as the use to which the results were put, and 
it might be said that determining hourly 
equivalents by the estimate and conference 
method is but another way of attaining the 
same end. Our feeling as to this, however, is 
that to get more production it must first be 
controlled, and that to control production 
properly it is essential that we know within 
practical limits the time a given piece of work 
should take, so as to plan to have equipment, 
labor and material ready at the right time, 
and that it is just as much to labor’s interest 
as that of the employers’ to reduce idleness 
and lost time to a minimum. 

It seems to those of us who have studied 
this subject for several years past that by 
eliminating the “Stop Watch” and making a 
clean-cut separation between the inefficiency 
of management and the inefficiency of the 
workers, that the way is paved for a better 
relationship between workers and employers, 
and increasing industrial efficiency all along 
the line. 


Wage-and-Bonus System That Works 
(Continued from page 42) 

annual wages of this class of employees to pay 

the bonuses this year. But it is not given as a 

generous present; rather as a sound invest- 

ment. Says Mr. Ball: 

“We are making this investment because we 
feel convinced that our employees can and will 
gladly give us just so much better service, 
and that in six months or a year we shall find 
we are making money out of the investment. 
Every time in the past that we have made an 
investment of this kind on faith in human na- 
ture we have made money out of it in the end. 
It takes some vision, some sympathetic belief 
in human nature, to pay in advance for some- 
thing you want done, without making any bar- 
gain or intimating any conditions. But we 
have found that if the employer sets a good 
example by keeping up his end generously, the 
employee will gladly and eagerly follow suit. 
Our co-workers know that we do it on a busi- 
ness basis. but they also know that we do not 
wait for them to give us a square deal before 
we show our appreciation. We give them a 
square deal first and all the time, and have 
perfect faith that they will meet the test.” 








The whole proposition of government own- 
ership is fine in theory; in practice the push 
of individual energy is missing. I don’t know 
of a government-owned plant that produces 
more than two-thirds efficiency, and there are 
numerous examples much below this line. — 
Edward N. Hurley. 
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He analyzed all the different courses 
of business training 


EN years from now the big 

business institutions of the 

country will be headed bya 
new group of men—men whose 
names are comparatively unknown 
today. 


Where are these new leaders 
coming fromP How are they 
being trained P 


* * * 


It is of the utmost importance 
for you to know the answer to these 
two vital questions. Such great in- 
stitutions as the Westinghouse 
Company have been building for a 
decade or more, at great expense 
and thought, facilities for success- 
fully selecting, training and placing 
men to best serve the Company and 
themselves. 


Many of them have established 
educational departments whose 
duty it is to analyze every known 
course of business training and 
select the kind of training that will 
develop executive ability. 


One of the men to whom such 
investigation and training work was 
entrusted is T. H. Bailey Whipple, 
for nine years manager of the Com- 
mercial Training Section of the 
Educational Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


327 men representing every depart- 
ment of business 


R. WHIPPLE’S early research 

into educational work to supple- 
ment his Company’s special training 
induced him to enrol for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s Modern Business 
Course and Service, in October, 1912. 


In the succeeding years, 327 men in 
this great Company ‘have enrolled. 


They represent every department of 
modern business—salesmen, engineers, 
auditors, correspondents, branch man- 











T. H. BAILEY WHIPPLE 


Formerly manager of the Commercial Training 
Section of the Westinghouse Educational De- 
partment. It was his duty to help select men 
and recommend the kind of training that 
would make Westinghouse men more success- 
ful. Mr. Whipple’s additional duties have 
associated him also with the Westinghouse 
Department of Publicity as Literary Supervisor. 




















agers, foremen, credit men, superinten- 
dents. Each of them knew his own job 
well and was successful in it; but each 
realized that if he was to reach really 
large success he must understand the 
fundamentals that underlie all depart- 
ments. 


‘Does what experience and native 
ability can never do alone”’ 


R. WHIPPLE watched the prog- 
ress of many of these men. This 
is his verdict: 


“I can say from the experience of 
these men that I know of no other 
preparation that equals your Course 
for fitting a man to grasp his oppor 
tunity and succeed in it when it comes. 

“If conscientiously pursued, your 
Course, coupled with one’s daily prob- 
lems and activities, unquestionably does 
for men what experience and native 
ability can never do alone.” 


One Course; one product: business 
executives 
N all, over 95,000 business men have 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 
These are mature men; eighty-five 
per cent. of them are married. They 


have seen enough of business to realize 
that their own experience alone would 
carry them only part of the way; for 
big things there must be big training, 
plus the experience of others. 


It is not mainly a question of money. 
It is a matter of years of your life. 


You have not time to make your way 
thru each separate department of 
modern business, mastering them one 
at a time. The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can save many of these years 
for you. 


The Institute has only one Course, 
and only one product—business execu- 
tives. 


If your ambition points toward the 
higher places of business, the Institute 
is for you. 


Advisory Council 


DUCATIONAL and business author- 

ity of the highest type are repre-' 
sented on the Institute’s Advisory Coun- 
cil. It consists of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
the financier; General Coleman duPont, 
the well-known business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 


. economist; and Joseph French Johnson, 


Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


Send for “‘Forging Ahead in 
Business”’ 


The Institute has published a 116-page 
book, entitled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It tells why big business organizations have 
recommended this training to the men who 
are some day to be at the head of those 
organizations; and what the Course has done 
for those men. 


It is a book worth sending for, and it is 
free. Profit by the example of Mr. Whipple 
and his 327 associates; send for your copy 
today. 


ALEXANDER Hamitton [INstITuTE 


204 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” fi 


FREE. 
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Builds Success Stone Upon Stone 


(Continued from page 45) 


“You are not likely to get anywhere 
in particular if you don’t know where 
you want to go,” says Mr. Johnson. 
“J had very early determined to be- 
come a national bank examiner as a 
stepping stone to something higher. 
So when twenty-six I went to Wash- 
ington and took the examination. I 
was so saturated with both the theory 
and practice of banking—I had read 
and studied every bank act that was 
ever printed in the English language 
—that I passed without difficulty. But 


"I encountered a most unexpected bar- 


rier. I’m not a strong believer in 
luck, but it was only through a chance, 
lucky incident, that I hurdled it. 

“The Controller of the Currency, 
William B. Ridgeley, when he sent for 
me, announced, on learning that I was 
only twenty-six, that he couldn’t ap- 
point me as a national examiner. The 
minimum age accepted was thirty. He 
wanted to make mé an assistant exam- 
iner. I objected. As we sat wrang- 
ling, a noise attracted the controller to 
the window. 


BANK EXAMINER AT 26 


““Come here and see President 
Roosevelt on horseback!” the con- 
troller exclaimed, apparently keenly 
interested. 

“I was feeling sore. So, instead of 
rushing to the window, I sat where I 
was and replied, ‘If I’m not old enough 
at twenty-six to be a bank examiner, 
when Mr. Roosevelt was considered 
old enough to be President of the 
United States at forty-two, then I’m 
not interested in watching him pass.’ 

“You're appointed!’ was the con- 
troller’s instantaneous response to this 
thrust.” 

How Bank Examiner Johnston 
cleaned up Kentucky is a memorable 
chapter in the banking annals of that 
state. He developed an almost un- 
canny instinct for scenting out wob- 
bly institutions. Indeed, he combed 
the state as a groom curries a horse. 
So searchingly did he investigate that 
at the end of two years there were 
fewer banks in thestate than when 
he was appointed. As a reward, he 
was made chairman of examiners of 
all the Southern States south of Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi. Many of 
the examiners under him were old 
enough to be his father. His work in 
this broader field made such an im- 
pression upon Ridgeley’s successor, 
Controller Lawrence O. Murray, that, 
at the age of thirty, Johnston was 
picked as one of America’s four na- 
tional bank examiners at large, with 
the whole continent as his bailiwick. 

The reason for his rapid rise? For 
one thing, he worked every day three 
or four hours more than examiners 
usually choose to work. His founda- 
tional knowledge was most exhaus- 
tive; he had mastered all banking laws, 


-he was versed in banking principles 


and theories as evolved abroad as well 
as at home, and his practical training 
had been excellent. This enabled him 
to devise new and better standards for 
conducting bank examinations. 
Discovering that different examiners 
had different methods and systems, 
and that no standardization had ever 
been evolved, he painstakingly built 
up a model system which was available 
for universal use throughout the nation. 
This at once improved the efficacy of 
examiners and gave the controller’s 
department systematic records to go 
by in supervising and correcting faults 
unearthed in any part of the country. 


“Don’t accept things as they are, if 
they can be improved,” is a morsel of 
Johnstonian home-made philosophy. 
In each position he filled he exercised 
his brains, as well as his hands and 
legs, to effect better results than had 
ever been attained before. He never 
asked, when undertaking a piece of 
work, “How is it done?” He always 
asked himself, “What is the best way 
it can be done?” Then he applied him- 
self diligently every day and almost 
every night—he is a twelve-hour rather 
than an _ eight-hour-day worker—to 
finding out, through much brain sweat, 
how the work could be done more suc- 
cessfully. And no good idea was al- 
lowed to go to rust through lack of 
effort and “pep” to get it put into prac- 
tice. Once converted to a new idea 
himself, he moved heaven and earth 
to have it endorsed and adopted by 
his superiors and associates. 

The man of this type, the man whu 
proves himself bigger than his job, 
the man who can make the work of 
any position whatsoever count for 
more than it ever did before, seldom 
has to go hunting for something 
higher. Jobs seek him. When thirty- 
two, the Citizen’s National Bank of 
Louisville induced the aggressive Ken- 
tuckian to become its cashier. What 
happened? Just what was bound to 
happen. In one year he was made a 
vice-president and in another year first 
vice-president, with a salary equal to 
that of a bank president. 

How did he earn such notable recog- 
nition? 

By becoming the most valuable ex- 
ecutive in the institution, by making 
more friends than any other Louisville 
banker had ever made, by bringing in 
more new business than all the other 
bank officers in the city combined, and 
by exercising such judgment in analyz- 
ing men and credit that the bank did 
not lost one dollar on any new cus- 
tomer brought in. 

Just how did Johnston go about get- 
ting so much business? When he 
joined the bank it was opening an 
average of three new accounts weekly; 
he increased the number to thirty 
weekly. 

Johnston’s methods didn’t call for 
superhuman ability, for extraordinary 
brilliancy, for genius of any descrip- 
tion. They simply called for willing- 
ness, for industry, for intelligence, 
and, above all, for humanness; for 
broad, sincere human sympathy, a gen- 
uine feeling of brotherhood. 


MAKES MANY FRIENDS 


“I concluded at the very start that 
the sure and certain way to make good 
as a bank officer, or any other kind 
of executive, was to make the institu- 
tion intensely human, and to build up 
an ever-swelling host of personal 
friends,” says Mr. Johnston of this 
part of his career. 

“I made up my mind to make one 
call a day on some business concern. 
I didn’t ask them to bank with the 
Citizen’s National, I simply explained 
that I had come to Louisville in the 
banking business, that I was anxious 
to learn all I could about what the 
city produced, and that I would esteem 
it a privilege to be shown over the 
concern’s establishment. When leav- 
ing I would express the hope that some 
day, when passing the bank, they 
would drop in to say how-do, adding, 
with a smile, that etiquette demanded 
that a call be returned. 

“I kept a loose-leaf book in which I 


recorded every call I made, the names 
of the people I met, and any other 
helpful data. Under no circumstances 
would I pay another visit within six 
months. After that I would make an- 
other informal, friendly call, explain- 
ing that I was in the neighborhood and 
that I thought I would like to know 
how business was moving. 

“This time, when about to go, I 
would remark, ‘If at any time you con- 
template increasing your banking con- 
nections, or want to make any change, 
we would like you to give our bank 
consideration. We have checked you 
up through the mercantile agencies and 
have studied your figures, and I assure 
you we would be responsive to your 
credit requirements.’ 


PLAN SUCCESSFUL 


“The percentage of those who opened 
accounts following such visits was 
positively astounding. Our deposits 
quickly rose from, $3,000,000 to $11,000,- 
000. The plan was so successful that I 
took a bright young clerk, made him 
assistant cashier, and sent him out to 
cultivate the smaller concerns while I 
covered the bigger ones.” 

So much business was flowing toward 
the Citizens’ National that the presi- 
dent of a rival bank finally went to the 
president of the Citizens’ and begged 
him to order Johnston to stop solicit- 
ing accounts. 

“It isn’t ethical,” he complained. 

“T’ll speak to Johnston,” was the re- 
ply, “but I don’t believe we can put a 
halter on him.” And he didn’t. 

Another wrinkle, based on insight 
into and sympathy with human na- 
ture: One or two clerks were dele- 
gated to read every line of interest 
that happened. No matter how small 
(or how large) the depositor, if a 
death occurred in the family, a note 
of sympathy that rang true was sent, 
or, if there was any occasion for con- 
gratulations, a cordial, appropriate let- 
ter was written. In this and’ other 
ways the bank kept in personal con- 
tact with all its customers. 

“IT am a great believer in the value 
of a smile,” said Mr. Johnston. “We 
saw to it that there was a real wel- 
come and a cheery word for all. Peo- 
ple have so many troubles of their own 
that they like to meet persons who 
are bright and happy and cheerful. We 
took out of our windows fellows who 
did not know how to be cordial and 
courteous and sunny, and put in fel- 
lows who had winning, attractive dis- 
positions and personalities. The con- 
sequence was that people got to love 
coming to the bank. It was in the 
fullest sense a ‘bank home’ to them. 
It radiated good will and optimism. 
This all counted.” 

Charles M. Schwab once said to me 
that he could talk to workers because 
he “felt” what he said. It was not 
veneer with him. He was one of them 
and one with them. Percy Johnston 
could win friends because his friend- 
ship for others was not artificial, not 
bogus, but sincere. Within him was a 
flowing fountain of human sympathy. 
The spirit of helpfulness was strong 
within him. 

Thus, when the war engulfed the 
whole business world, he did not pro- 
ceed to call loans by the wholesale. 
Exactly the opposite. He called all 
the bank’s business customers on the 
telephone and told them that if they 
needed money he would be glad to 
have them come to see him. 

When the head of one large con- 
cern was told that the Citizens’ Na- 


tional wanted him on the telephone 
he remarked: “I know. I have a fiity- 
thousand-dollar note falling due. I’m 
in a fine pickle, with all my orders 
cancelled on me, my yard full of lum- 
ber, and my books full of accounts 
that I can’t collect.” But when John- 
ston, instead of importuning him to 
pay up, volunteered to renew the note 
and to get busy, if necessary, to find 
more credit for him, he could scarce 
believe his ears. 

This liberal co-operative policy sent 
the bank’s deposits up by leaps and 
bounds, for it soon spread through 
the business community that the Citi- 
zens’ National was loyally standing 
behind every customer. As one busi- 
ness leader put it: “The Citizens’ Na- 
tional is proving that it isn’t trying to 
make money out of its customers, but 
to make money with them. By help- 
ing us to prosper, it ought to prosper 
itself.” 

One more business-bringing arrow 
shot from the Johnston bow: When- 
ever a Kentucky or other nearby bank 
failed, he immediately sent a telegram 
to every one of his correspondents in 
the place, “Count on us for any amount 
you wish.” These messages were usu- 
ally posted up prominently by the 
banks receiving them, and not only was 
their effect upon the depositors and 
upon the community reassuring, but 
the spirit that prompted them drew a 
great deal of business to the Citizens’ 
National. 

One more little stroke of enterprise 
that brought business—one that might 
profitably be adapted and adopted by 
other concerns throughout the coun- 
try: The bank worked out, very care- 
fully and exhaustively, scientific cost 
tables, showing clearly how much it 
cost to conduct retail businesses of 
various kinds, such as grocery stores, 
bakeries, drug stores, clothing shops. 
This information was widely adver- 
tised, and so educative was it to those 
who had been working mostly by 
guesswork that there was a very keen 
demand for the tables. 

Moreover, the guidance thus afforded 
raised business standards, enabled 
many retailers to put their stores on 
a sounder basis and, as a consequence, 
made them safer and more desirable 
bank customers. Other forms of ad- 
vertising were energetically carried 
on, in newspapers, in periodicals, in 
street cars, and so on. No hesitation 
in smashing bank advertising “prece- 
dents” was shown. 


MONTH’S TOUR OF STATE 


As when in the little town, Mr. John- 
ston continued to make a morfth’s tour 
of the state annually, visiting old 
friends, making new acquaintances, 
finding out conditions in the farming 
and coal and tobacco districts, thus 
ascertaining what credit facilities the 
bank would be called upon to extend 
in the fall, and incidentally learning 
the standing of prospective borrowers. 
For, as Mr. Johnston discovered in his 
bank-examining days, the secret of 
banking and many other forms of busi- 
ness is, “Learn to select your risks.” 

“Hurry up, I have a golf engage- 
ment,” a manufacturer said one Satur- 
day to the cashier of his Louisville 
bank. 

“Who with?” asked the cashier. 

Percy Johnston,” he was told. 

“Ugh! he will take you to the Coun- 
try Club, give you a good time, and in 
six months your account will be over 
at his bank.” 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Preferred stocks of es- 
tablished industrial con- 
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Another advantage is 
that they are free from 
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taxes. Circular D-39, 
explaining this subject, 
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An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 714% 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. 


This diversity in business as 
well as location provides un- 
usual safeguards for the investor. 


Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 


Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keeping 
them in close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. 


Dividends payable monthly. 
Ask for Circular FM-4 
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BY B. C. FORBES 


Our mineral resources continue to be 


In the midst of strikes and turmoil 
and alarms it may be well to survey 
calmly America’s fundamental condi- 
tions. Such a survey cannot but in- 
spire faith in the ultimate outcome, 
no matter how disturbing passing 
events may seem or may be. 

The real worth of a nation consists 
of its people and its resources. 

First, as to people. We have not 
only a larger population than any 
other industrial nation, but it is uni- 
versally admitted that our workers, 
taken as a whole, are more energetic, 
more intelligent and_more productive 
than those of any other country. They 
are sober, law-abiding, ambitious and 
more prosperous than the workers of 
any other land. 


HAVE BRAWN AND BRAIN 


Bolshevism cannot sweep such a 
class off their feet. Too many of them 
own their homes, possess securities, 
have savings and are steadily employed 
at relatively high wages. 

We have nothing to fear, therefore, 
in matching the working classes of 
America against those of any other 
nationality. 

Nor do our business leaders compare 
unfavorably with those of Europe. On 
the contrary, greater progress has 
been made here than in any other 
part of the world in creating sound, 
mammoth organizations, capable of 
producing unparalleled amount of 
goods at comparatively low cost. 

Our financiers, too, are less provin- 
cial than they were before the war 
widened their vision; they are now 
branching out all over the world and 
promise to hold their own against the 
skilled bankers and financiers of Eng- 
iand, Germany and France. 


LOOK AT THESE RESOURCES 


As for resources, 
leads the world. 

Instead of having been partially 
drained of gold, as European countries 
have been, our stock is almost uncom- 
fortably large. The latest statistics 
recording a decrease in our stock of 
the metal are encouraging rather than 
alarming, since this outflow will tend 
to bring about the gradual deflation of 
currency which all authorities recog- 
nize as desirable. 

Our banking machinery, long the 
laughing stock of Europe, is now so ef- 
ficient that Europe talks of taking a 
leaf out of our book. 

The American dollar commands an 
inordinate premium in Britain, in 
France, in Germany, in Austria, in Italy 
and elsewhere—so much so, indeed, 
that measures are being eagerly sought 
to correct the unbalanced situation, 
since so great a disparity in the in- 
ternational exchanges hurts the ability 
of foreign countries to purchase goods 
here. 

The war has greatly stimulated agri- 
culture throughout the United States. 
We are now producing more bounteous 
harvest than ever before; our stock of 
farm animals has reached a new maxi- 
mum; and farmers have received and 
are receiving such unprecedented 
prices for their products that their 
wealth and their purchasing power are 
beyond all precedent. 


America easilv 


developed. Our output of iron and 
copper far exceeds the output of any 
other country. 


INDUSTRIES THAT ARE GROWING 


Extraordinary progress is being 
made in developing our oil resources. 
The oil industry is rapidly becoming 
one of unimagined magnitude, with 
prospects that its growth will be still 
greater in the not distant future. If it 
be correct to say that the world is 
moving forward from the coal age to 
the oil age, then America stands to 
reap incalculable financial and eco- 
nomic benefits. 

No country can touch us in quantity 
production of either passenger or com- 
mercial motor vehicles. The demand is 
so overwhelming that most companies 
are unable to fill orders promptly. 

The manufacture of farm tractors 
is another industry which is rapidly 
swelling to important proportions in 
this country, and we promise to se- 
cure the same dominance in this field 
as we have attained in the manufac- 
ture of other farm machinery. 

The railroad systems of virtually 
every belligerent nation have suffered 
severely, whereas America’s transpor- 
tation system is intact. The cessa- 
tion in the purchase of rolling stock 
and other equipment, caused by the 
war, will have the effect of booming 
the business of equipment and such 
like companies for the next year or 
two. 

Whereas we were formerly of in- 
significant account in marine transpor- 
tation, we are creating a mercantile 
fleet of colossal proportions, a develop- 
ment of far-reaching importance finan- 
cially, industrially and commercially. 

Our manufacturing facilities in gen- 
eral, instead of having been crippled 
by the war, have been expanded, and 
already the transition from a war to 
a peace basis has been successfully ac- 
complished, a statement which cannot 
be made in regard to any other indus- 
trial belligerent. 


PROHIBITION HELPS 


Notwithstanding the rise in wages 
here, it has become possible to pro- 
duce and sell at a profit in Europe 
staple products which formerly could 
not compete with European products in 
their home markets—steel and coal 
are notable examples. 

Serious-minded European men of af- 
fairs also attach far more importance 
than is generally understood to the 
introduction of prohibition through- 
out the United States. They are not 
at all sure but what this reform will 
have a tremendous effect upon the ef- 
ficiency of our people and enable our 
business concerns to overmatch theirs, 
handicapped as they are by the wide- 
spread use of intoxicating liquors. 

Moreover, taxation will bear less 
heavily upon industrial enterprises 
here than abroad. Already the Treas- 
ury’s receipts are exceeding its expen- 
ditures, a condition which foreign na- 
tions must envy, for most of them are 
still a long way from making their 
budgets balance and must needs turn 
to this country for extensive financial 
assistance. (Britain is a notable ex- 
ception to this condition.) 

(Continued on page 62) 
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| Where Does He Bank 


How many times has this question been 
asked and how vital the answer has often 
been for you in your business career. 


An account with a strong, time honored 
bank gives you a prestige that spells 


We are seeking new business on our record. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS || 








bem best way to meet the price-fix- 
ing movement is to make price-fix- 
ing unnecessary. 


poms sr consumption of general 
merchandise shows little or no 
sign of letting up. The two great pur- 
chasing groups are enjoying a maxi- 
mum of prosperity, namely, the agri- 
cultural community and workmen in 
general. The unemployment problem, 
at one time gravely feared, has melted 
away. So, too, has the problem of 
what would befall the war-born army 
of women workers; the scarcity of 
women workers is greater today than 
at any time in the past. The transition 
from a war to peace basis in the United 
States has been accomplished with a 
minimum of disturbances. The almost 
universal testimony of merchants is 
that the people prefer superior grades 
of goods. The high cost of living has 
not checked the demand for luxuries; 
jewlers are as busy as clothiers and 
shoe stores. Supplementing this vig- 
orous home demand, measures are be- 
ing taken to develop foreign outlets 
for American products. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has just 
organized the Namusa South American 
Corporation, under the Webb law, and 
the promoters declare that this will 
provide exactly the channel that hun- 
dreds of smaller business concerns 
have been seeking to enable them to 
reach foreign markets. Crop move- 
ment is being effected without bring- 
ing a squeeze in money rates. The 
business situation, it will thus be seen, 
contains many elements of strength. 


D ESPITE the terrific premium which 
European importers must pay for 
American dollars, shipments to Europe 
continue remarkably heavy. Hew long 
our European business can keep up 
unless the much discussed bankers’ 
credit plan is put into operation, can- 
not be guessed. It is significant, how- 
ever, that quite a few fairly large loans 
to European countries have already 
been arranged and floated by groups 
of American bankers. Pending con- 
certed action, loans of this kind will 
probably assume large proportions. 
The ablest and most progressive finan- 
cial interests here realize that the pres- 
ent affords an excellent opportunity for 
them to make lasting friends with 
needy European nations and business 
interests. It should be noted, too, that 
the first shipment of goods from Ger- 
many has already reached the United 
States. From all accounts, Germany is 
buckling down to work earnestly and 
aggressively. The fact that the eight 
hour day has been widely condemned 
there and the ten hour day accepted, 
reflects the temper of the German peo- 
ple. The general European situation is 
still very clouded, but it is: something 
that no breakdown has occurred to 
date. The ratification of the Peace 
Treaty by the United States, which 
ought not to be much further delayed, 
is depended upon to act as a tonic 
to Europe. 


RUaess men are preparing to take 
a firm stand on labor demands. 
The truth is that heretofore there has 
been an almost universal disposition 
to kow-tow to labor, to swallow any- 
thing and everything the labor leaders 
cared to force down employers’ throats. 
The urgent necessity for maximum 
production during the war developed 


hi 


and encouraged this conciliatory, this 
supine attitude. But the radical labor 
element is gaining sway over unions 
and are making impossible demands. 
‘The decision, therefore, is being reach- 
ed that there must be no further lying 
down, no further turning of the second 
cheek after the first has been smited. 
The outcome cannot be foretold, espe- 
cially as it is not yet clear how far 
the conservative section of labor will 
go in thwarting the Bolshevistic ten- 
dencies of the radicals. If the radicals 
should win, troublous times for all 
business would lie ahead. 


HE war now being waged against 

exorbitant prices emphasizes the 
world-old truth that overreaching 
doesn’t pay in the end. When Wash- 
ington called into council business 
leaders to draw up plans for the dis» 
posal of the enormous masses of sur- 
plus war materials, some of the ar- 
rangements quietly made were too one 
sided. The Government’s business ad- 
visers were more anxious to “safe- 
guard” markets and prices than to 
bring about a reasonable level of prices 
to consumers. It was all very well to 
decide not to allow the American pub- 
lic to obtain the mountains of com- 
modities piled up by the military au- 
thorities, and to ship them out of the 
way, to Europe. It should have been 
foreseen, however, that such tactics 
would inevitably bring about a storm 
ef protest on the part of the masses 
of American families struggling to 
make ends meet. Having gone too far 
when they had the power to “pro- 
tect” prices, business may well fear 
lest an aroused public may go too far 
in “protecting” themselves against ex- 
cessive prices. It is to be hoped, even 
if it can scarcely be expected, that the 
public and the politicians will act more 
rationally and less rapaciously than 
the business men acted when called 
to Washington after the armistice. 


ger profits and quick turnover” 
is still a fairly good business max- 
im, some concerns are discovering. 


; = thought is being given to mer- 
— chandise problems than to men 
problems at present. Bitter com- 
plaints are heard concerning the woful 
inefficiency of workers. This ineffi- 
ciency in many cases amounts to posi- 
tive slacking. Increases in wages have 
proved absolutely futile; indeed, the 
higher the increases granted, the 
worse the effect upon production. Some 
hope is held out that at the Washing- 
ton conference labor representatives 
will see the fatal folly of this course 
and that a movement will be started 
inside the ranks of labor itself to 
effect a cure for this evil. It should 
be possible to open the eyes of work- 
ers of all classes that if they do not 
produce a full amount of goods, then 
there cannot be enough earnings to 
maintain full pay envelopes. Employ- 
ers have no magical recipe for drawing 
money out of the air with which to pay 
wages. They can pay wages only from 
the products of the goods they sell. 
And if workers fall down on the job 
and do not produce a_ reasonable 
amount of goods, then disaster is in- 
evitable for both employers and work- 
ers. 


ye bank on prices going any 
higher. ° 
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U. S. STEEL 


Common 


The Standard Statistics Company 
of New York has prepared for us an 
analysis of the book value of United 
States Steel common stock. 


A copy will be mailed on request. 
Our Statistical Department 


is prepared to answer promptly 
inquiries regarding listed se- 
curities. 

We have also available for 
distribution a limited number 
of copies of an analysis of the 


Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Shares 





CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Direct Wires to Our Offices in 
Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 

















| What is the 
Best Type 
of Investment 
| All Things 

| Considered ? 


We have prepared a cir- 
cular discussing this 
question, a copy of 

. which we will forward 
on request. 


SHONNARD, 
MILLS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Rector 8080 
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Preferred 


Stocks 


The average investor has neither 
the time nor the facilities to dis- 
tinguish between preferred stocks 
that are preferred as to dividends 
only, and those having strong pro- 
tective provisions which compare 
very favorably with most bonds. 


We have prepared in our 1919 
booklet an especially attractive 
list of certain selected preferred 
stocks yielding 644% to 7% income, 
which we recommend_for invest- 
ment. These issues are fully ex- 
empt from the Normal Federal 
Income Tax. 


BOOKLET F.M. ON REQUEST 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD—BALTIMORE—PROVIDENCE 


New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Capital Undergoing Readjustment—Labor 


Is Next—‘Crisis” Passed 
By FOUR SQUARE 


Capital has gone far on its way 
toward complete readjustment to 
peace conditions. ‘ 

The volume of bonds called for pay- 
ment before maturity has been set- 
ting new high records, representing the 
iiquidation of special obligations en- 
tered into to finance war operations; 
large new issues for rehabilitation pur- 
poses have been made and municipal 
financing has again forged to the front. 
Secretary of the Treasury Glass has 
announced that “the turn of the tide 
has come” in Government financing, 
with the minimum of certificate issues 
likely to be required in the future low- 
ered to $250,000,000. Furthermore, Mr. 
Glass has reported that ordinary re- 
ceipts for the month of September 
should exceed disbursements by ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. The money 
market has given instant response to 
these evidences of a return to normal, 
and time funds have been in better 
supply, for as long as six months’ pe- 
riods, than for many months past. 


LABOR ON TOP 


Labor is now facing readjustment, 
and this readjustment is likely to be 
hastened by the poor judgment of those 
leaders who have manifestly over- 
played their hands. The average labor- 
ing man is much better off right now, 
in the relation of living costs to wages, 
than he has ever been before. And 
the average laboring man realizes this 
quite well, although he is temporarily 
intoxicated by the invariable success 
of recent efforts toward higher wages. 
What is more to the point, the public 
also realizes the excellent present sit- 
uation of the laboring man, and has 
no sympathy with him in his profiteer- 
ing proclivities nor his radical utter- 
ances. Those who have been in close 
touch with labor conditions through- 
out the country during the war declare 
that the working man is at the peak of 
his power now, and that present strike 
agitations are doing more to weaken 
his position than to strengthen it. 
When the decline comes, these well-in- 
formed people expect it to be both 
rapid and convincing. 

It is highly significant that Mr. 
Schwab, who, more than a year ago, 
when nearly all prophesies as to the 
effects of peace were entirely roseate, 
predicted the present era of strikes 
and general labor unsettlement, has re- 
cently come out with a very optimistic 
statement declaring in effect that the 
peak of the labor crisis has been 
passed. 

In fact, the figures show that strike 
activities reached their peak in July, 
when the average number of strikes 
going on each day in the whole coun- 
try reached the high figure of 364, as 
compared with 245 in June, 219 in May, 
and 134 in April. In August the aver- 
age dropped to 308. The average num- 
ber of strikes each day of 1918 was 164. 
These figures were published recently 
in the “New York Tribune” and are 
believed to be fairly -accurate. The 
highly interesting record of this year’s 
strikes is as follows: 

Average number of strikes going on 
each day: 


January ........ 1 May 5 | 219 
February ...... Peer wee 245 
March Bais, nis ae ie aeareeeh eae 364 
0. Ee Pee 134 August ........ 308 


While the above table does not show 


the actual number of workers affected 
by strikes nor the volume or kind of 
production involved, it still tells the 
story of the rise and beginning of the 
decline very clearly. It is noteworthy 
that the number for July and August 
is twice as great as for the correspond- 
ing months of 1918. 


MONEY OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


When it becomes apparent to every 
ene that the labor situation has def- 
initely turned for the better, the mar- 
ket should receive an important im- 
petus. But there is still to be settled 
the question of foreign credits, with- 
out which our boasted export trade 
will collapse, and the Peace Treaty 
awaits ratification. The money market 
cutlook has, however, changed radi- 
cally for the better, and the transporta- 
tion situation has been greatly helped 
by the ordering into service of the dis- 
puted equipment purchased by the 
Railroad Administration last year. 

All in all, it may be said, however, 
that the country is on the move to- 
ward better times, and judging from 
the experiences of the past it may be 
expected that this movement will 
gather momentum as it progresses. 
Nothing spreads so rapidly as con- 
fidence, once it gains a footing, and 
prosperity here and there in individual 
lines of industry is soon welded into 
prosperity as a whole. 

Viewed from the stock market an- 
gle, strikes are usually the poorest ex- 
cuse in the world for the selling of 
stocks, because strikes aré amenable 
to settlement overnight and with the 
settlement of such temporary difficul- 
t:es the opportunity for repurchase at 
previously depressed price levels is 
gone. Conversely, it may be said that 
markets invaded by strike fears usual- 
ly present excellent opportunities for 
investment and speculative purchases. 


STEEL STOCKS ATTRACTIVE 


The steel stocks which have been 
injured most by latest developments 
are attractive at current levels. The 
Steel Corporation continues to report 
large increases in unfilled orders on 
its books, reflecting conditions in the 
industry as a whole. Such stocks as 
Bethlehem Steel “B,” Republic Iron & 
Steel, Lackawanna Steel, and Steel 
common may be regarded as attrac- 
tive purchases at current prices. 

Goodrich Rubber, which may receive 
an increased dividend after next 
month’s note financing is out of the 
way, is being well bought, and such 
specialties as Food Products and Ma- 
rine common maintain their specula- 
tive attractiveness because of future 
probabilities. 

Allis-Chalmers common, with back 
dividends on the preferred just about 
cleared off, would seem to be in line 
for the inauguration before long of a 
4 or 5 per cent. dividend. 

The motor industry has several stren- 
uous months ahead of it before it will 
begin to catch up with back orders; so 
that such issues as Pierce-Arrow, 
White Motor, and Studebaker have 
further speculative possibilities. 

The good Rails may be bought as in- 
vestments, without a doubt, and the 
Coppers, which have been quite as dis- 
appointing in the market, should 
change their course before long. 








ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd 
Lot customers is the same as 
that extended to purchasers | 
of 100 shares or more. 


The method of buying odd 


lots on partial payments is ex- 
plained in our letter MF-46, 
which will be sent on request. 


Hartshorne, Fales & So. 


Members N. Y. Stoek Bechange 
71 Broadway New York 








__ Tel. Bowling Green 7610 








. 
Keep on Saving 
When you have completed pay- 
ment on your Liberty Bond sub- 
scriptions, don’t lapse from your 
saving habit. 


Buy in the market an additional 
Liberty Bond—or some other bond 
—on the Partial Payment Plan; 
continue your regular payments 
and build up your thrift fund. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NW. 














European 
Securities 


At present rates of Foreign Exchange 
European Securities offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for intelligent investment. 

Our Foreign Department will, upon re- 
quest, submit a list of Selected Issues. 

Ask for Circular No. 268 
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Philadelphia New York 
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a dollar. 
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Whelan’s Financiering Escapades 


(Continued from page 47) 


prepared for the introduction of such 
a system; develop manufacturing and 
other enterprises. 

Even this condensation serves to 
emphasize the grandeur of the con- 
ception. 

Of course, these plans have not had 
time to mature, since the corporation 
is only a few months old. However, 
under the aegis of Mr. Whelan, the 
stock has already made market his- 
tory and he is accounted a dominating 
genius in the stock market. It is not 
clear, however, why he should be ex- 
uberantly portrayed as a Napoleon of 
the mercantile world, eclipsing Mar- 
shall Field, Rosenwald, Woolworth 
and all the rest of them. United 
Profit Sharing and Riker Hegeman, 
as we have seen, certainly support no 
such claim. 

Mr. Whelan’s chief associate in the 


United Retail Stores venture, James, 


B. Duke, is apparently content to re- 
main in the background, so far as the 
publicity is concerned at least. Mr. 
Duke’s experience has been hardly that 
of a merchant prince, albeit he has 


developed unusual talents in the tobac- 
co manufacturing and selling business. 

Now let us examine this new, widely 
heralded, much-boomed venture. 

Retail Stores was capitalized for $10,- 
000,000 preferred stock, par $100, and 
1,160,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. Of the preferréd, $1,000 
was issued for cash. Of the common, 
50,000 shares were subscribed by the 
organizers at $70 a share, or $3,500,000, 
and 160,000 shares were reserved as 
founders’ shares for the employees of 
the company, at $5 a share, or $800,000. 
Total cash of $4,301,000 was thus raised 
and placed in the treasury. In addi- 
tion, the company acquired practically 
the entire common capital stock of ‘the 
United Cigar Stores Company by ex- 
changing its own stock in the ratio of 
two for one. This transaction resulted 
in the issue of 543,000 shares of stock, 
making the total outstanding some- 
thing like 750,000 shares. 

The Whelan interests, in addition to 
their shares of stock subscribed for 
at $70 got about 130,000 shares in ex- 
change for 65,000 shares of Cigar 
Stores stock owned by them. 

In view of past Whelan perform- 
ances, it may be ‘well to analyze 
whether there could have been any 


motive for organizing Retail Stores be- 
sides a desire to make a great commer- 
cial success of the undertaking. 

Shortly before its formation, in June, 
we find that Cigar Stores was going 
along by itself smoothly, except that 
its cash was running low. A balance 
sheet as of March 31, 1919, indicated 
that the company was borrowing 
about $2,000,000 from its banks, that it 
owed accounts to the amount of $3,- 
500,000, and that it would have to pay 
taxes of around $1,000,000, making its 
total current debts over $6,500,000. 

Against this, the balance sheet in- 
dicated liquid assets, excluding stocks 
of merchandise on hand, but including 
cash and Liberty bonds, amounting 
only to about $6,000,000. 

This situation suggested that, in 
order to expand its business and pro- 
vide more working capital, the com- 
pany would soon have to raise more 
money. The regular way of doing that, 
no doubt, would have been to sell an 
issue of preferred or common stock. 
But such an ordinary method would 
have given the insiders infinitely less 
opportunity to make money in the 
market than the plan they choose. 

Primarily, their creation of Retail 
Stores made available for Cigar Stores 
the few millions of capital it apparent- 


ly needed. Incidentally, it provided 
wonderful stock market speculative 
material. A pictured romance of 
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BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement, September 12, 1919 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 


Public Securities, including British and French Treasury Bills. 


Other Securities 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Foreign Exchange 


Credit Granted on Domestic and Foreign Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Surplus Fund—required by law 
Additional Surplus—not required by law 


Undivided Profits 
Accrued Dividend 


$160,029,765.45 
33,831,826.60 
438,826,951.96 
38,100,722.15 
30,794,309.89 
52,968,523.65 
1,910,600.00 
13,097,045.77 
52,414,058.21 
6,000,000.00 
5,927,839.02 
$833,901,642.70 


$25,000,000.00 


Outstanding Treasurer's Checks 


Foreign Accounts 


Domestic and Foreign Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 





5,000,000.00 
20,000,00.00 $50,000,000.00 


4,636,977.89 
1,000,000.00 
20,424,775.94 
15,425,317.88 
52,414,058.21 
5,761,857.66 
684,238,655.12 
$833,901 ,642.70 


profits could be woven about. Retail 
Stores, with its farflung plans for mer- 
chandising in all parts of the globe. 
And of course no time was lost in stim- 
ulating the public’s imagination about 
the outcome of all these schemes, to 
a point that made them eager to buy 
the new stock. There was a big pub- 
licity campaign, a spectacular advance 
in the market, a bustle of activity if 
organizing another company to handle 
a particular branch of the parent com- 
pany’s business, a well-advertised trip 
by Whelan to Europe to look over the 
foreign field, etc., etc. 

Starting at $73 a share or there- 
abouts, the stock skyrocketed to $115, 
meanwhile being listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. That price 
made Cigar Stores, which a few months 
before had been selling below $140, 
worth over $200 a share, because each 
Cigar Stores share could be exchanged 
for two of Retail Stores. And yet, 
when Retail Stores got all the Cigar 
Stores stock, it had no more assets 
than Cigar Stores had, except about 
$4,000,000 cash, a new charter and gor- 
geously-painted prospects. 

As one Wall Street broker put it, “If 
that isn’t raising oneself by one’s own 
bootstraps, what is?” 

The entire $27,162,000 Cigar Stores 
stock at $140 a share, its high record 
price before the formation of the 
United Retail Stores holding corpora- 
tion, was worth slightly over $38,000,- 
000. Add $4,000,000 cash in Retail 
Stores treasury, that Cigar Stores did 
not formerly have, and the total is 
$42,000,000. 

Multiply the 750,000 shares of Retail 
Stores stock representing these assets 
by $115, and the result is over 
$86,000,000 ! 

No wonder there was a chance for 
enormous stock market profits in such 
a miraculous fairy-like recreation of 
values. 

It is a curious coincidence that when 
Mr. Whelan departed for Europe, to- 
ward the end of August, his family of 
stocks had a bad sinking spell. It was 
commonly reported that they had been 
attacked by bear traders, who did not 
believe they were worth anything like 
the prices they were selling for. How- 
ver, Mr. Whelan’s return caused a cele- 
bration in the stocks, and Retail Stores 
particularly had a glorious rise. 

What can be the game now? At 
this writing United Retail Stores is 
selling at $104 and United Retail Candy 
at $24. 

United Retail Candy? Yes; it de- 
serves a few paragraphs all to itself. 

This company was created out of the 
thinest of thin air, soon after the for- 
mation of Retail Stores. Its only ex- 
cuse for existence, so far as one can 
see, was that it could do business 
through the established stands of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, and 
through other prospective United 
Stores of one kind or another “in all 
parts of the civilized world.” So far 
as is known Retail Candy had not even 
a factory, a brand, a store of its own, 
or any other requisite of importance to 
a successful manufacturing and retail- 
ing enterprise. It certainly had never 
sold a pound of candy. 

Yet this wonderful dream-creation 
was boldly launched with 1,250,000 
shares of capital stock, par value $10. 
True to Whelan precedent, United Re- 
tail Stores stockholders were given the 
privilege of putting up the money for 
it to start in business. They were told 
they could subscribe to the stock at 
$10 a share, share for share of their 
holdings in the parent company, and 
that the parent company itself would 
take 400,000 shares of the stock, paying 
$1 a share therefor. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Builds Success Stone Upon Stone 


(Continued from page 54) , 


It was, and, more, the manufacturer 
became a substantial stockholder in 
the Citizens’. 

As indicative of Johnston’s aptitude 
for winning friends, within fifteen 
months of his taking up his residence 
at Montclair, N. J., he was unanimous- 
ly chosen president of the Montclair 
Golf Club. He is a finely built six- 
footer, strong as a horse, and keeps in 
trim through the winter by sawing and 
splitting an entire carload of wood, 
which he has shipped to him from the 
South. 

“Health,” he says, “pays the biggest 
dividends of all.” 

When Percy Johnston’s record be- 
came more or less national, and the 
call to him went forth in October, 
1917, from the powerful Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, he carried 
with him accounts from no fewer than 
seven Louisville banks, all more or 
less rivals of the Citizens’, a testi- 
monial which proved that all his ag- 
gressive activities for new business 
were interpreted by competitors as 
having been conducted squarely and 
honorably. Since he joined the Chem- 
ical (the late Mrs. Hetty Green’s bank) 
its deposits, thanks to the team work 
of President Twitchell and Mr. John- 
ston and a loyal corps of co-workers, 
have increased forty million dollars; 


.its stock has advanced more than $125 


a share; it is gaining new accounts 
daily, and its quarters have had to be 
increased about fifty per cent. 


“BOOK OF FRIENDS” GROWING 


The “Book of Friends,” which for 
years has been one of Mr. Johnston’s 
most valuable possessions, is growing 
daily in the new and wider environ- 
ment. It serves to keep his friendships 
fresh. It tells him of anniversaries 
and the like. It records how long a 
silence has been unbroken—and he 
remedies matters: 

“Many people make friends, but 
straightway forget them,” said Mr. 
Johnston. “I try to keep in touch with 
them. Every human being likes to 
know that he occupies some part in 
the mind and the heart of others. 
Neglected friendships are less forgiv- 
able than neglected assets. Friend- 
ships are as flowers that spring up in 
the garden of business. They must be 
tended and watered and cherished. 

“Banking operations are so restricted 
by law that there is very little that 
one bank can do more than another, 
in a strictly business way, to help a 
customer; for no honest banker will 
ever place the money of his depositors 
in jeopardy for any reason whatso- 


ever. Therefore the personal element . 


must be depended upon to attract cli- 
ents—that and, of course, the very best 
of service.” , 

“What pointers can you pass on to 
others anxious to get ahead?” I asked. 

He hesitateti to reply. Under fur- 
ther questioning, he finally said: 

“No man can afford to stay in a 
position where the avenue to the top is 
closed. 

“If you are to make a success in life 
you have to take some chance. 

“A man may have limitless ambition, 
but unless he exerts himself to the 
utmost to qualify himself to attain his 
ambition his mere ambition is worth- 
less. 

“You don’t have to go to college for 
education. One trouble is that the ma- 
jority of men—except those in certain 
professions, such as doctors, electric 
engineers, and teachers—cease to ap- 
ply themselves earnestly, persistently 








and systematically to study. They just 
frivol away their time. They may 
read, but reading and studying are two 
different things. One requires no real 
mental effort, the other does. Let a 


- man become absolute master of his 


work, no matter what it is; let him 
know more about it, the history of it, 
the evolution of it, the why and where- 
fore of it, the basic principles of it, 
let him know his job from A to Z, let 
him put as much energy and enthu- 
siasm into practicing it as he has put 
into studying it, and he is morally 
bound to gain recognition sooner or 
later. One promotion invariably leads 
to another. The further you rise, the 
wider the circle your candle reaches. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 


“There is no excuse for any healthy 
person remaining half-educated, for 
being content to be anything short of 
absolute master of his work. Why, 
the knowledge of all the ages is con- 
tained in a few rows of books. Even 
one hour’s hard study a day will raise 
a man above the crowd. 

“Of course, combine book knowl- 
edge with knowledge of human na- 
ture. And human nature can be 
studied even better in humble places 
than on Fifth Avenue, for at bottom 
human nature is very much the same 
everywhere—and then the poor are not 
so much given to using language to 
disguise their thoughts. 

“Knowledge harnessed to work 
spells success. Keep hammering, ham- 
mering, hammering. Set your goal, 
turn your face toward it, and never 
under any circumstances, no matter 
how discouraging temporarily, turn 
your back to it. 

“Today America is crying aloud for 
men of brains, men of force, men of 
daring. The only reason this country 
is lagging in the development of its 
business, particularly its foreign busi- 
ness, is that there are not enough men 
of the right caliber to fill the places. 
Capital is ready, but it is waiting for 
the men. : 

“A young man should not consider 
what salary he can get at the start or 
the second year; but, rather, where he 
is likely to be in fifteen years. He 
must early decide, and decide very 
definitely, whether his chief goal in life 
is to be the making of money or the 
attaining of success. If he chooses the 
former, he may earn all the money of 
his wildest dreams, but he will have 
missed the real joy and happiness and 
purpose of life. These come from 
healthy, wholesome ambition. 


BETTER DAY DAWNING 


“In ancient times, men aspired to 
achieve success and fame at the Olym- 
pic games, or on the field of battle, or 
in the realm of art. The modern trend 
is toward the attainment of success 
and distinction in business. And, it 
may be added, a new and clearer and 
better day is opening in business, when 
the small stockholders must receive as 
much consideration as the man who 
controls the company, and when 
workers must be treated as human be- 
ings possessing every whit as much 
right-as the greatest capitalist in the 
land to seek happiness for themselves 
and their families.” 

Mr. Johnston spends two hours 
every evening with his ten-year-old 
boy and three-year-old girl. Then he 
betakes himself to his spacious library 
and either goes through piles of work 
brought home from his office or applies 
himself to study. “Knowledge is 
power.” 
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Picture ~ Yourself. 


DOUBLING YOUR SALARY 
ASA 


New, Way Typist 


Learn to Typewrite 
THE 
NEW WAY 


This Course has completely 

revolutionized the entire 

Typewriting Situation. It is 

the Opportunity Course for 

every stenographer who 

wishes to attain the $25, $35, 

$40 per week position. It has been the big sregine-ctane for thousands of Type- 
writer Users. Students’ Records show practically universal increase to twice or 
three times former Typewriting Speed. Every mail brings letters from Gradu- 
ates ielling of salary increases and promotions. 


80 to 100 Words per Minute Guaranteed 


Once you have mastered these ten easy lessons, you will be able to use the machine steadily at this 
splendid speed. The “New Way’’ is based on entirely new methods. It guarantees a writing rate 





of 80 to 100 words per minute with the greatest possible degree of accuracy. Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing Exercises practiced away from the machine bring results in a short time that the old methods will 


never bring. 
Free Splendid Offer 


If you want to be an expert—a high speed accurate operator—if you want the best positions—the big- 
gest pay—send coupon today for our big 32-page descriptive booklet. Tells all about our short, easy 
Course—our Small Tuition Fee—our Guarantee to Refund all money paid if you are not satisfied. Tells 
how hundreds of graduates are increasing their salaries $300, $500, $1,000 and more per year. 

you clearly how you can easily do the same. 











Complete Secretarial Efficiency Course given Free to 
all students enrolling NOW. 


Do you want a promotion—do = want $25 to $40 


per week in your pay envelope? ‘e will train you to 
get it. Mail coupon at once for detailed information. 


THETULLOSS SCHOOL 


NEW WAy IN SHORTHAND AND TYPE WRITING 


14130 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 

14130 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE New 
Way in Typewriting book. 














two weeks. 


point on the human side of busi- 
ness. 


business and financial leaders are 
thinking and saying and doing. 


their fortunes. 
about the younger men and women 
making their mark. year. 


I will bring you reliable forecasts of 
= 7 and [7 Pr | Ain. 


I Want a Job 
At 8 Cents a Week 


I will agree to call on you every I will tell you about “Industrial 
Democracy,” the plan that settles 
labor difficulties, stops strikes, in- 
creases production and makes 
employee and employer happy. 

I will tell you how music is 
stimulating workers in store and 
factory. 

I will tell you how to reduce the 
enormous waste of “Labor Turn- 
over,” which costs American in- 
dustry over a billion dollars a 


I will bring you a fresh view- 


I will tell you what America’s 


I will tell you how they won 
I will tell you 


what you pay me. 





ments and tell you 
ment opportunities 


living—ideas, information and inspiration 
that may be worth to you, in your life me by the year and pay my salary in 
and in your business, ten thousand times 


If I worked for you alone my salary 
would be $100,000 a year and more— 

But because I do these things for 35,000 
doers and thinkers in the business and 
financial world I can afford to work for 
you for Eight Cents a week if you hire 


I will warn you against bad invest- 
ut sound invest- 


I will bring you. thoughts on life and 


advance. 


My Name is Forbes Magazine! 


My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to 
Success,” etc. 

My address is B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

If you hire me now I will work for $3.00 a year (Canada, 50c. extra; foreign, $1 extra). 
After November 10, 1919, my price will be $4. 

If you don’t want to take a chance on hiring me for a year take me on trial at $1 
for eight visits. 


This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 





a year. 
OOHere’s my check for $3. 
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Chain Store Systems 
Why They Succeed 


Send for Booklet B-26, showing the invest- 
ment advantages of Chain Store Securities. 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Bond Department 
60 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Rector 7000 



























Standard Oil 
Booklet 


We have prepared a comprehensive analysis of 
all of the Standard Oil-companies which has been 
incorporated in booklet form, covering earnings, 
dividend payments, range of market prices and 


descriptions of properties. 


Copies on request 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


19 Nassau Street 


Telephone Rector 6550 


New York 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


Head Office:5, Threadneedle St., London, E. C.2 








June 30, 1919 
Subscribed Capital - 2 = = 
Uncalled Capital - - - - - 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - 
Reserve Fund ne 





Deposits - 


Gocbbelenieulidenenen. Bank of England 


Money at Call and at Short Notice - 
Investments and Bills of ee 
Advances - 

Advances on War nn - = - 


$5—£1 
- «=  $177,726,615 
- - 136,281,252 
- = 41,445,362 
- -« 41,445,362 


$1,855,273,000 


. 380,340,540 
- = 481,523,065 
- = 584,372,130 
- = 61,245,810 











Overseas Branch: 65 & 66, Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 


Foreign Banking Business of 
Every Description Undertaken 


THE RIGHT HON. REGINALD McKENNA, Chairman 


Opportunities for Investors 


Diversified Group of 


Stocks Representing 


Peace Industries—Return 7% 
By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


pp Oet-Stenne prosperity has not 

yet been experienced, but it is 
on the way. In every town and city 
of the country industrious, forward- 
looking manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests are pushing ahead their 
preparations for the coming wave of 
activity which is heralded in every 
line of business. Europe must be re- 
built, and here at home there are the 
deferred requirements which have been 
piling up since the war began, and 


are still far from satisfactory. At- 
chison was one of the roads which 
earned more than its Governmental 
rental in 1918, but so far this year it has 
fallen behind in common with prac- 
tically all of the roads that paid their 
way last year, showing, however, in- 
creases in more recent statements. But 
Atchison is an old-line investment is- 
sue, attractive for the long-pull inves- 
tor at any price under par, and it has 
the additional speculative incentive of 








MISCELLANEOUS SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT GROUP 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 


California Petroleum, pfd.............. 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording ..... 
Geodsick. Bo Fit.iicccassanieslssses toasiie 
Inspiration Con. -Copper........ccccees 
Republic Iron & Steel..........cceeeee- 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg......... 
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Dividend. Price About Net Return 


Dollars. Dollars. Per Cent. 
smaehen 6 90 6.7 
icdabs 7 86 8.1 
beewe 4 58 6.9 
enketes 4 80 5.0 
oomeds 6 60 10.0 
abd 6 92 6.5 
aon’ 4 55 7.3 
ret A a 62 6.5 
Rastete $41 $583 7.0 Av. 








particularly since early in 1917, when 
the United States entered the con- 
flict. 

Owing to large earnings and profits 
gathered during the war and saved— 
thanks in large part to the national 
thrift campaigns—there are to-day 
thousands of expectant investors 
where there were only hundreds, or 
scores, before the war. All are ask- 
ing what to buy in order to share in 
the coming period of industrial pros- 
perity. Most of these newcomers to 
the ranks do not care for the old and 
seasoned investment issues; partly for 
the reason that the war has instilled 
in them a spirit of adventure and a 
willingness, in fact, an eagerness, to 
take a speculative risk, and partly for 
the reason that securities having a 
fixed rate of dividend or interest pay- 
ment have fared badly in the markets 
since the Government first began to 
launch its huge bond issues. Govern- 
ment financing will be on a declining 
scale in the future and already a very 
definite turn has come in this respect; 
but the public preference for specula- 
tive issues persists. 

For the tyro speculative-investor, di- 
versification is essential to any degree 
of safety. And it is wise to take a 
few partially-established, or semi-in- 
vestment issues along with the more 
speculative ones. The list incorporated 
herewith is built up on such a theory, 
and it comprises stocks representing 
eight different industries—railroad, oil, 
tabulating machines, etc., rubber goods 
and tires, copper, iron and steel, elec- 
trical equipment, and automobiles. All 
of these industries are among those 
which are expected to benefit largely 
from the restoration of normal condi- 
tions, and most of the concerns repre- 
sented by the stocks in the list are be- 
ginning to report an increased volume 
of business following the unsettlement 
which came immediately after the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Two of the 
stocks in the list, Atchison and West- 
inghouse Electric, may be given a good 
investment rating, while Republic Iron 
& Steel and White Motor are not far 
behind. The remaining four are specu- 
lative-investments. 

Railroad earnings have shown a ten- 
dency to improve recently, but they 


rather important oil interests which 
will likely come in for more attention 
in the stock market before another 
year has passed. 

Earnings for the first quarter of 
1919 indicated an annual rate of about 
18 per cent. on California Petroleum 
preferred, which makes the 7 per cent. 
dividend seem secure and renders this 
stock attractive, especially as it may 
be bought around present prices to 
yield fully 8 per cent. Oil authorities 
believe that the present rapid develop- 
ment of the oil industry will run 
through a period of about ten years, 
after which time the oil business will 
have become a settled proposition. In 
addition to its old production fields, 
the California Petroleum Corporation 
is interested in the development of the 
new Montebello field, which is said to 
be one of the best that has been de- 
veloped in California in recent years. 

Computing - Tabulating - Recording 
Company, a concern which manufac- 
tures automatic and computing scales 
and tabulating machines, has paid 4 per 
cent. on its capital stock since 1916. Its 
business received a considerable impe- 
tus with the coming of peace, and it is 
said on good authority that current 
earnings are running at the rate of 
about $18 a share annually, which 
would seem to hold out prospects of 
increased dividends. Earnings have 
averaged about 9 per cent. on the cap- 
ital stock for the past seven years, 
while the business and profits of the 
company have been on an ascending 
scale. Computing-Tabulating-Record- 
ing is one of the attractive “inactive” 
issues which, althougl~ listed on the 
Stock Exchange, has so far been given 
little speculative attention. 

While most of the rubber and tire is- 
sues have gone far above their old 
high levels this year, Goodrich common 
has been able to better its 1912 record 
by scarcely nine points. Yet nearly 
$26 a share was earned on Goodrich 
common last year, and its present 
earnings situation is good, while the 
outlook is bright. Of course, there is 
a large issue. of the stock—$60,000,000— 
which renders accumulation a rather 
slow process, and the comparatively 
low dividend rate of 4 per cent. figures 


(Continued on page 62) 
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STANDARD OIL 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


A STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE 

STANDARD OIL CO. (N. J.) AND 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. WHICH 
SHOULD BE HELPFUL TO IN- 
VESTORS INTERESTED IN THEIR 
NEW PREFERRED STOCKS IS PRE- 
SENTED IN OUR STANDARD OIL 
BOOKLET. FREE ON REQUEST. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers In Standard Ol] Seourities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 

















Allied 
Oil 
Corp. 


WE SPECIALIZE 
IN THIS ISSUE 


John V. Dunne & Co. 


44 Broad Street 
New York 








Allied Oil Corporation 
Dividend No. 4 


A quarterly dividend of 3% on 
the capital stock in this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
on Oct. 10, 1919, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Sept. 25, 1919. 


JOHN F. HANSEN, 
Secretary. 

















INVESTIGATE 
Before You Buy 


Our Investors’ Service Dept. is conducted 
for your guidance in safe investments. 
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OPPER STOCKS held well dur- 
ing the recent extreme weakness 
in Smelters, which broke six points in 
a generally strong market. There was 
a special reason for the weakness in 
Smelters, of course, which did not 
apply to the copper mining companies. 
The semi-annual report of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company 
for the first six months of the current 
year showed a deficit of $1,195,463 
after all charges, federal taxes, pre- 
ferred dividends and the payment of 
1 per cent. quarterly on the common 
stock. Even as applied to Smelters 
this showing was in the nature of 
“water that has run over the mill,” 
especially as the company has a repu- 
tation for facing adverse situations 
squarely in its earnings statements 
and sometimes making things look 
worse than they really are by lumping 
charge-offs in a single half-year period 
when they might just as well be spread 
over the year. But it was significant 
that the copper/ stocks as a group 
were rather indifferent to the liquida- 
tion in Smelters, with which they 
might. have been expected to sym- 
pathize. Anaconda lost'a point or so 
during Smelter’s decline, but quickly 
regained it; while others of the 
coppers scarcely showed on the tape. 
The inevitable conclusion was that the 
copper stocks are in strong hands, and 
if they are not ready to advance at 
least liquidation in them has been 
completed. * * * 
N Y. CENTRAL is showing a 
e decided improvement in earn- 
ings. For the seven months ended 
July 31 net operating income increased 
more than $10,000,000 over last year. At 
present prices the stock returns nearly 
7 per cent. tis: 
XPANSION is not always welcome 
at the time it comes, but it means 
larger future business and larger fu- 
ture profits, if not present gain. A case 
in point: In a large up-State city the 
local gas and electric company is pre- 
paring to spend $400,000 on new con- 
struction and improvements during the 
current fiscal year, as compared with 
$15,000 last year and an average of 
about that amount for the past three 
years. Increased power requirements 
ef local industrial plants the develop- 
ment of which was held back during 
the war are largely the reason for this 
ir.creased building program. The com- 
pany is going to go through with it 
for the reason that its business is to 
supply service, “when, as and if” want- 
ed; but the indications are that it will 
lose money on this increased service 
for the reason that its costs promise to 
be higher during the next year than 
they were last, while rates have not 
been increased. Ultimately, it will ben- 
efit by the increased facilities. The 
point to be emphasized just now is 
that this case is just one little instance 
of the increased demands which are 
just ahead of the building industry, 
and that these demands spell increased 
requirements for structural steel from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In this 
particular case—and it is probably 
typical of nearly every good-sized city 
in the country—a large part of the ap- 
propriation for new plants and equip- 
ment will find its way to the manufac- 
turers of electrical machinery, who 
will in turn pass along a large slice 
of it to the producers of copper metal. 
In the transmission of power, indus- 
try is turning to electrification more 
generally year by year, just as, in the 
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production of power, oil is coming to 
replace coal. With such expansion of 
power plants under way, it would seem 
that at least the electrical equipment 
concerns, such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers, are 
facing a very prosperous period. 
* * * 


IERCE OIL’S earning statement for 

» year ended Dec. 31 1918, came up 
to the expectations of those who have 
been favorably inclined toward this 
troperty. Total income for the year 
was $6,074,825, as compared with $,- 
109,043 in 1917, and after payment of in- 
terest charges and depreciation allow- 
ances, along with $703,246 in Federal 
taxes, as compared with $195,709 in 
1917, net income amounted to $2,894,488 
as against $1,609,489 in the previous 
year. This was equivalent to $3.77 a 
share on the $19,184,849 stock, com- 
pared with $2.30 a share on the $17,- 
485,750 outstanding stock in 1917. The 
Pierce Oil Corporation is still growing 
in a manner which promises continued 


improvement in future earning power. 
* + 


LLIS-CHALMERS common came 

back very strongly from the bot- 
tom of the August slump to practic- 
ally the highest level of the year; and 
the reason is not hard to find. This 
stock is one of the most promising 
speculations among the low-priced, 
ron-dividend paying industrials, as it 
has prospects of going very quickly on 
a 4 or 5 per cent. dividend basis once 
the small remaining accumulation of 
back dividends on the.preferred stock 
is cleared off. Last year $11.62 was 
earned on the common stock, while 
1917 operations resulted in $11.37 a 
share, and earnings in 1916 amounted 
to $8.59 a share. Allis-Chalmers has 
no funded debt, and there is only $16,- 
500,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock ahead of the $25,000,000 common. 
“Tangible” assets back of the common 
amounted to fully $56 a-share at the 
close of 1918, after deducting “patents, 
good-will, etc.” The company’s busi- 
ress is electrical equipment, and vari- 
ous kinds of machinery and pumps, as 
well as tractors, stands to share fully 
in any era of industrial prosperity. 
Orders were somewhat light early this 
year, but there was a notable spurt 
in August, when bookings amounted to 
$3,000,000, as against an aggregate of 
$8,000,000 in the six months ended 
June 30, 1919, 

* * * 

A= VALUATIONS taken as a 

stimulus to stock market specula- 
tion, if one is to assume that Crucible 
Steel has blazed the way in this direc- 
tion, have spectacular possibilities. 
Taking only a, few of the war stocks 
we find such “book values” as these: 
Republic Iron & Steel, $229 per share; 
American Car & Foundry, $204; 
Lackawanna Steel, $196; Railway Steel- 
Spring, $192; American Locomotive, 
$179. And Steel common itself has a 
“book value” of more than $200. 





Merrill, Lynch & Co. are offering 
$1,500,000 Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
Corporation 8 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at par and accrued divi- 
dends with the right to buy one share 
of common stock at $35 per share for 
every four shares of preferred stock 
purchased. The two companies which 
have been combined into the new cor- 
poration are among the important con- 
cerns in their respective lines—one in 
curtains, and the other in wool and 
fiber rugs. 














Instalment Plan 


A small initial deposit 
purchases the securi- 


ties you want. You 
receive full benefit of 
all dividends, interest, 
etc., while paying the 
balance in twenty 
monthly instalments. 


You may sell at any 
time to realize on a 
rising market. 


Under no circum- 
stance will you be 
subject to margin 
calls. 


Send for Booklet 8-FM that 
fully explains our plan. 
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American 
International 
| Corporation 


A brief though comprehensive 
analysis of the affairs of this im- 
portant international enterprise is 
the leading article of the current 
number of our Market Review. The 
article deals with the history and 
organization of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, its business 
and subsidiaries, income, earnings, 
dividends and general outlook. 


Other securities are also discussed, 
including 
Commonwealth Petroleum 
Famous Players-Lasky 
Sinclair Consolidated 
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Sinclair Consolidated 


The Mexican feature of 
this company’s busi- 
ness and the market 
outlook for the stock 
reviewed in current is- 
sue of the 
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The people who lived in the 
good days of the wise King 
Canute thought he had the 
power to make the oceari re- 
cede at a mere word of com- 
mand. Today the Bell Tele- 
phone Company finds itself in 
a position not unlike that of 
the ancient king. Its mere 
word will not hold back an 
ocean of expense. 


Rigid economy and the most 
modern methods of operation 
have made it possible for the 
Bell Company to keep its rates 
at a far lower level than that of 
the commodities which it must 
use in construction and upkeep. 
But it has felt the rising tide of 
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costs just as certainly as has 
every business and every 
family. 

The one source of revenue 
of the Bell Company is the 
price you pay for service. If 
this price fails to cover fair 
wages and necessary materials, 
then both you and your tele- 
phone company must suffer. 


For one year the Bell Com- 
pany was under Government 
control. The Government an- 
alyzed methods and costs; and 
established the present rates as 
just. All the Bell Company 
asks is a rate sufficient to pro- 
vide satisfactory service to 
every subscriber. 


(Om 
“§, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Se One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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WANTED! 


There is an unusual opportunity to make 
money selling subscriptions for FORBES 


In every store, office and factory, there are 
executives, department managers and super- 
intendents who will gladly subscribe if you 
show them a copy of FORBES and tell them 
of its interesting and helpful features. 
Liberal commissions to reliable agents. 


ADDRESS 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW XORK, N. Y. 
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Opportunities for Investors 

(Continued from page 60) 
out only a small net return at present 
prices for the stock. Another deter- 
ring factor has perhaps been the 
knowledge that the company has $15,- 
000,000 6 per cent. notes falling due on 
Nov. 12, but in view of the strong 
financial position of the company and 
its excellent earnings there should be 
no difficulty in handling this financing, 
after which it is logical to believe that 
steps will sooner or later be taken to 
increase the disbursement to common 
stockholders. 

Rehabilitation at home and abroad is 
going to mean a substantial demand 
for copper metal, and some authorities 
believe that consumption within the 
next two or three years will get back 
to a rate equal to if not exceeding 
that of the war period. Because of the 
widespread electrification of industry, 
copper is almost as essential as steel 
when reconstruction and expansion are 
under way. Inspiration has the type of 
mine which can be accurately gauged 
as to mineral content, so that there 
is no factor of doubt in this respect. 
Under normal, conditions it is a low- 
cost proposition and it has held up its 
production very well this year. As to 
assets, the company is in a very strong 
position, having a profit and loss sur- 
plus and reserve of fully $16,500,000, as 
against $23,639,340 capital stock. On 
Dec. 31, 1918, the net assets applicable 
to the capital stock amounted to $36,- 
423,773, or $31 per share of $20 par 
value. 

Republic Iron & Steel is one of the 
strongest of the independent concerns, 
and was left in a very good financial 
position at the end of the war. For 
the last three years fully $121 a share 
has been earned on the common stock, 
leaving a balance of more than $100 a 
share for the common after dividend 
payment. The 6 per cent. dividend on 
this stock may be regarded as prac- 
tically assured for a long time to come, 
and a renewal of prosperous condi- 
tions in the steel trade would justify 
a larger distribution and much higher 
prices for the stock. 

Westinghouse Electric by its sluggish 
action in the market has discouraged 
speculative buying, but it has always 
joined in the upward movement sooner 
or later in previous bull markets. 
Around present prices where the net 
return is fully 7.3 per cent., the stock is 
an attractive investment issue with 
distinct speculative possibilities. At 
the close of its latest fiscal year, March 
31, 1919, the company had net tangible 
assets equal to $72 per share of com- 
mon stock, of $50 par value, and dur- 
ing the twelve months it earned two 
and one-half times its present divi- 
dend. Expansion of electric power 
facilities to meet deferred require- 
ments of industry is under way from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and it appears likely that the next 
year or two will be the most prosper- 
ous in the history of the electrical 
equipment industry. 

The White Motor Co. is a well-man- 
aged concern, and has a well-deserved 
reputation for conservatism. The com- 
pany has under way important en- 
largements of its manufacturing facil- 
ities to meet the growing demand, and 
it is likely that its current year’s busi- 
ness will exceed the $40,000,000 mark 
for the first time, with net results show- 
ing the current dividend covered from 
three to four times over. The stock 
is attractive because of its solidity 
and the speculative possibility of an 
increase in the dividend rate within 
the next year or two. There is no 


funded debt and the $20,000,000 capital 
stock is strongly backed by net tan- 
gible assets which figure out at more 
than $53 per share. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 55) 

Commercial failures have been few- 
er during the last eighteen months 
than in any previous period, reflecting 
the inherent soundness of business 
conditions in America. 

Not only is domestic- business boom- 
ing, but the world’s shelves are semi- 
empty, and America is being called 
upon to replenish supplies. 

At a time like the present it is weil 
to recall such facts and factors. They 
go far to prevent the losing of one’s 
head over temporary disturbances, no 
matter how acute they may appear to 
be. 

Of late there has grown up a con- 
viction among business men that a test 
would have to come sooner or later 
between employers and labor led by 
radical agitators. The latter have be- 
come impossibly arrogant. The indi- 
cations are multiplying that the citi- 
zenry have lost patience with fire- 
brands whose actions indicate that 
they are less anxious to obtain an 
amicable settlement of wages, hours, 
etc., than to egg on the working classes 
to precipitate revolutionary activities 
such as have been witnessed in Russia 
and later in Teutonic countries. 


QUESTIONABLE FINANCIERING 


Investment bankers report a greater 
disposition on the part of the public to 
buy speculative stocks than to invest 
in trustworthy bonds. 

In Wall Street circles the expecta- 
tion still prevails that the stock mar- 
ket will move upwards rather than 
downwards between now and the end 
of the year. 

Unfortunately, quite a number of 
new ventures are being floated and 
financed by questionable maneuvers. 
These flotations are not wholly con- 
fined to oil ventures, but embrace 
mercantile and industrial projects. 
There are evidences that numbers of 
men of means and standing are lending 
themselves to financiering tactics com- 
mon to Wall Street in the past, but 
which it was hoped would be eschewed 
in these more enlightened days when 
more regard is supposed to be paid to 
ethics. 

In this connection an outspoken ar- 
ticle appears on another page of this 
issue. 


It would seem to me that the ap- 
pointment by the Government of one 
or more non-political men, working- 
men, farmers and economists, for the 
purpose of making studies and recom- 
mendations on a non-partisan basis, 
would still be of great advantage to 
the country at time when grave eco- 
nomic, social and financial problems 
are pressing for solution and both the 
Executive Departments and Congress 
are greatly overworked—Otto H. 
Kahn. 

* * * 


The motor industry continues to 
toom and the Cole Motor Car Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is no exception to 
the rule. On August 25th the directors 
declared a dividend of 20 per cent, or 
$20 on each share of common stock 
cutstanding. During the present year 
the Cole Motor Car Co. anticipates a 
total production of 6,500 motor cars. 
Its entire production is devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of one 
chassis—the Aero-Eight—and it is of- 
fered with nine different styles of 
bodies. Not only is the Cole repre- 
sented throughout the United States 


and Canada, but it also has represen- . 


tation throughout Europe, as well as 
in China, Japan, Egypt, South Africa, 
India and the South American coun- 
tries. 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
The circulars, booklets, ete., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers ef 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply cheek 
the list and return it to us. 


The Steel & Tube Company of 


America (New Issue) 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock de- 


scribed. t 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 
Special table showing yield on Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) new 7% preferred 
stock at various prices. 

White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 
Circular giving history, financial posi- 
tion and future earnings, etc. 


Caddo Central Oil and Refining 


°. 
Description of this stock, showing its 
value as a speculation or investment. 

Oils and Peace 
Booklet giving the history of oil, and 
its value as an investment. 

City of Copenhagen Bonds (New 
Issue) 

Analysis 544% Redeemable Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds. 

Baby Bonds 
Booklet about popular $100 invest- 
ments, containing a list of 450 issues. 

Speaking of Oil 
Booklet of timely information on oil 
and oil stocks. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Circular describing first mortgage 
convertible 6% sinking fund gold bonds. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Circular describing participating 7% 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Circular giving timely information 
concerning this stock. 

Long Term Railroad Bonds 
Yielding 6%% to 744%—descriptive 
circular. 

Preferred Stocks 
A 35 page booklet describing 15 in- 
teresting securities. 

United States Government, Fed- 
eral Land Bank and War 
Finance Corporation Bonds 
List of these bonds with investment 
data. 

Red Book of Standard Oil Stocks 
Bocklet containing up-to-the-minute 
statistics and statements of the Stand- 
ard Oil subsidiaries, with their his- 
tories and present position as a result 
of new financing. ° 

Cuba and the Cuba Railroad 
Booklet givine history, present con- 
dition and outlook. 

Stock Market Review 
Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. Z 

Rockaway Rolling Mills 
poration (New Issue) 
Circular describing this stock and its 
investment outlook. 

Cities Service Company 
Circular describing Series C 7% Con- 
vertible Gold Debenture bonds due 
196, 

How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any 
financial or business proposition. 

The Partial Payment Plan 
Booklet fully describing the methods 
of buying bonds and stocks on the 
partial payment plan. 


Cor- 


How to Figure Percentage of 
Return on Dividend - Paying 
Security 


Vest pocket booklet giving this in- 
formation. 

An Investment Opportunity 
Booklet describing a new corporation 
which seems to be destined to become 
one of the greatest factors in the 
economic independence of the United 
States. 

Investment Primer 
Booklet defining in simple financial 
terms the various types of investments 
and also describes the service offered 
by the house publishing this leaflet. 

Sugar 
Pamphlet showing why sugar securi- 
ties have an attractive investment 
value. 

Allied Packers, Inc. 

Circular giving timely information 
concerning this stock. 

The Province of Quebec and Its 
Municipalities 
Booklet giving a complete synopsis of 
what the Province of Quebec has done 
to promote sound Municipal Finance. 

The Coppers 
24-page booklet describing a dozen 
different copper stocks and their in- 
vestment possibilities. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Circular describing the stock of this 
company, which is probably the largest 
eee organization in the 
world. 
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JAMES H. PERKINS 


LEAVES CITY BANK TO BECOME MEMBER 


OF BANKING AND 


There are many men who have a 
few staunch friends on their own side 
of the fence; that is, within their own 
factory, bank or other organization, 
and among their clients, customers, or 
cthers with whom they come into 
business contact. There are a few 
men who have many such friends. But 
the man is rare indeed who wins and 
holds friends on both sides of the 
fence—even numbering among them 
the higher officials of rival organiza- 
tions. Such a man is James H. Per- 
kins, who recently resigned as one 
of the executive managers of the Na- 
tional City Bank to become a. member 
ot the banking and brokerage firm of 
Montgomery & Co. 

Mr. Perkins came to New York in 
1914, just before war was declared, 
and he was in Evrope practically from 
the time the United States entered the 
Yet 
there is scarcely a man in the New 
York financial district who has more 
friends than he. How does he do it? 
Mr. Perkins doesn’t say. In fact, he 
could give only the briefest chrono- 
logical outline of his career—forget- 
ting to mention his decorations re- 
ceived from the French and American 
governments for Red Cross and army 
work. Asked if he had any advice to 
give to young men treading a similar 
path, he gave one clue to his many 
friendships, and one who has been in 
ciose touch with him for many years 
gave another. 

Back in Harvard days, old Profes- 
sor Shaler gave his youthful class 
canny admonitions to govern their fu- 
ture ways. The words that sunk deep- 
cst into Perkins’s mind were: “Gentle- 
men, you may not be geniuses, but 
you can become a power by being in- 
evitable.” “Inevitable,” that was the 








BROKERAGE FIRM 


word that sprouted in the young im- 
agination. It was used in a broad 
sense, and for that very reason it was 
bursting with meaning. Perkins fig- 
ured that that word covered every- 
thing that he ought to be: always on 
the job, never slackening, never yield- 
ing, never forgetting, doing what was 
to be done and sidestepping nothing. 
And he has been “inevitable” with his 
friends. 

One who knows Mr. Perkins very 
well declares that he has no taste for 
work for the mere sake of what it 
brings him. The selfish idea of per- 
sonal success never enters his calcula- 
tions, but he draws much comfort 
from the thought that the work that 
he is doing, no matter how indirectly, 
may in some manner be of lasting 
benefit to the entire community. His 
ideal is service; doing things for 
others. And he serves his friends. 

These things help to explain why 
James H. Perkins has so many friends. 
But along with his way of getting 
things done and his purposeful view 
of life, he has a most pleasing person- 
ality and a handshake that lasts; and 
his entirely natural modesty and hu- 
mility suggest that he has come to 
regard his accomplishments as “in- 
evitable.” Frank A. Vanderlip once 
said of Perkins, “He is the highest 
type of gentleman I have ever known.” 
That signifies a great deal in a few 
words. 

James H. Perkins was born in Mil- 
ton, Mass., in January, 1876, so that he 
is still a young man. He graduated 
from Harvard in the Class of ’98, and 
immediately entered the employ of 
Walter Baker & Co., chocolate manu- 
facturers, continuing with them until 
1905, when he became associated with 
the American Trust Co., of Boston. In 

















SABEANS—Ancient commercial 
Arabs noted for their great success. 


Are You 
a Sabean? 


If you are a live, progres- 
sive business man, please 
consider this a personal in- 
vitation to join The Sabean 
Society of New York, formed 
to exchange business-build- 
ing ideas, promote business 
efficiency, etc., through the 
medium of The Sabean, the 
unique, pocket size maga- 
zine for business executives. 


MEMBERSHIP in The 
Sabean Society means asso- 
ciation with a band of busi- 
ness brains bound to make 
for bigger and better suc- 
cess. 


THE ONLY FEE is two 
dollars per year, to pay for 
The Sabean magazine which 
has won world-wide ap- 
proval. 


LEADING AUTHORITIES dis- 
cuss in each issue of The Sabean 
the problems and latest phases of 
Organization, Production, Distri- 
bution, Advertising, Foreign Op- 
portunities, New Business Appli- 
ances, Business Hints and Helps, 
etc. 





life studying a single 

subject, wouldn’t you 
consider yourself compe- 
tent to discuss it? 


We have found a man who 
has devoted his life to the 
study of the fundamental 
elements of success. He 
has crystallized his conclu- 
sions in a wonderful series 
of articles to appear in 
The Sabean, beginning Oc- 
tober. 


Henry Chellew, M.A., Ph. D., 
D. Sc., University of Lon- 
don, an international au- 
thority on efficiency, began 
his great series in Septem- 
ber. Nothing better in 
business literature has been 
published. 


I: YOU had spent your 











Will you join us? Pin two 
dollars to your business 
card and mail to 


THE SABEAN 


SOCIETY 


William Henry Beers, President 
Ray Williams, Vice-President 


1777 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Increases 
Efficiency 


HEN a man is irritable 

and annoyed by little 
things his efficiency is greatly 
diminished, because under these 
conditions he cannot do his best 
work, nor can he get the best 
work out of those about him. 


Generally indigestion in some 
slight form, due frequently to 
hasty eating, is the makings of 
a grouch. 


In most cases of this sort the 
routine use after meals of my 
Original Pepsin Chewing Gum 
will relieve the indigestion 
and restore the temper of the 
individual to a calm, normal 
condition. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 
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1908, he entered the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany, as vice-presi- 
dent, becoming one of “Pa Pruyn’s 
boys,” as the group of men such as 
Sabin, Stanley, Swan, Dodge and 
others who had their early banking 
training under Robert C. Pruyn of the 
National Commercial are known. Mr. 
Perkins’s work with the Albany insti- 
tution brought him into rather close 
touch with New York financial leaders, 
and after six years, during which time 
he had become president of the Na- 
tional Commercial, Mr. Vanderlip in- 
vited him to join the National City 
Bank organization as. vice-president. 
Later, he became one of the five execu- 
tive managers of the City Bank. 

When the United States entered the 
war, it was “inevitable” that James H. 
Perkins should get into the game in 
the capacity where he could be of most 
service. So on June 2, 1917, he sailed 
with the first American Red Cross 
Commission to France as Deputy Com- 
missioner. On July 31, 1917, he was 
commissioned a Major in the Quarter- 
masters Corps, and in September of 
the same year he became Commis- 
sioner for the Red Cross in France. 
In February, 1918, he was appointed 
Commissioner for Europe. 

In July, 1918, the Red Cross organi- 
zation having been firmly established 
and everything running smoothly, Per- 
kins became restive and sought active 
service with the army. Of the reasons 
for this change he tells best in his own 
words in a short sketch of his Euro- 
pean experiences which he wrote for 
“Number 8,” the magazine of the City 
Bank Club. “From July 18th on,” runs 
the sketch, “everything changed. 
American troops were pouring into 
the situation fast, and every new divi- 
sion proved itself worthy. The ulti- 
mate victory was assured, although 
we all felt that it would be from nine 


months to a year before it was ac- 
complished. Those nine months looked 
as though they would be, from an 
American point of view, the most in- 
teresting; might be called the ‘Ameri- 
can’ phase of the war. Therefore, 
feeling that the affairs of the Red 
Cross were running well, that they had 
met the emergency, and the organiza- 
tion was in splendid hands, I made ar- 
rangements, in the latter part of Aug- 
ust, 1918, to be transferred to active 
service with the army; and in various 
positions participated in that great 
final effort, not leaving it until the 
army had reached the Rhine and set- 
tled down there.” 

When the war ended, Perkins, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, was 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the Third 
Army, in charge of transportation and 
supplies, having first entered active 
service with the General Staff, A. E. F.., 
on duty with the Second Army. 


On Oct. 30, 1919, he received from 
the French Government the decora- 
tion of “Officier” in the Legion 
d’Honneur, and on April 5, 1919, he re- 
ceived from Secretary of War Baker, 
at Washington, the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, awarded on recommenda- 
tion of General Pershing. Harvard’s 
records of her service men contain the 
following copy of his citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service. 

“He was in charge of the work of 
the American Red Cross in Europe for 
a period of time and by his great en- 
ergy and untiring efforts maintained 
that institution at a high state of ex- 
cellence and rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the American Expeditionary 
Forces. While in the military ser- 
vice he displayed marked ability in the 
performance of the various duties with 
which he was entrusted.” 


Whelan’s Financiering Escapades 


(Continued from page 58) 


The market value put on this paper 
company right after its organization 
ran up to between $25,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. It is now selling on the basis 
of $24,000,000 ($24 a share for 1,000,000 
shares of stock outstanding, including 
400,000 shares in the treasury of the 
United Retail Stores Corporation). It 
is understood that certain valuable 
candy manufacturing properties have 
been acquired recently and that some 
leases of property to be used for open- 
ing candy stores have been made; but 
an official of the company admits that 
all it started with was about $6,000,000 
“and the idea.” 


Wonderful predictions are made as‘° 


to the future of the company, and no 
one can gainsay that organizing ability 
such as the United Retail Candy Com- 
pany claims to have in the person of 
its officials can accomplish a great 
deal. But are not such expectations 
valued pretty highly? Certainly if 
these men who are to run the United 
Retail Candy business were to sell 
their services it would be difficult for 
them to find buyers at, say, $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000, even for a lifetime 
contract. 

It is interesting to figure out the val- 
ue of the Retail Candy “rights” which 
went to the Whelan interests. There 
were 130,000 of them, which com- 
manded a premium in the market of 
between $9 and $18, say $15 on the 
average. That represented the tidy 
little sum of approximately $2,000,000. 

Much more could be written about 
these Whelan frenzied financial opera- 
tions. Hasn’t enough, however, been 
said to cause the investor to ponder 
long and seriously before rushing into 


such new and colorful schemes? 

The prudent investor today attaches 
importance not only to the soundness 
of an enterprise but to the character, 
the trustworthiness, the calibre and the 
record of the men behind it. 

After reading the foregoing, those 
who are captivated by Whelan rain- 
bows will have themselves to blame, if 
everything doesn’t turn out quite so 
alluringly as painted. 

Since the above was written and 
printed, it has been reported that the 
Whelan interests have almost com- 
pleted the purchase of control of the 
American Tobacco Company. Accord- 
ing to preliminary announcements, 
there is to be a readjustment in the 
capitalization of the latter company, 
by the issuance of 3,000,000 shares of 
no par value in place of the approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 shares of $100 par 
value, at present outstanding. It is 
understood that the United Retail 
stockholders will be offered the right 
to subscribe to this new stock. Com- 
plete details of this transaction are ex- 
pected to be announced as we go to 
press and in the absence of the same 
it is hardly possible to make well-in- 
formed comment on this new deal. 
That will be withheld for a later time. 

* *k * 

David H. G. Penny, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, in charge of the Foreign 
Department, has gone abroad to con- 
fer with its European representatives. 

x * * 


J. P. Morgan & Company and the 
Guaranty Trust Company have been 
appointed fiscal agents of the Belgian 
Treasury in the United States. 
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Comments 








EDITORIALS SPLENDID 


Just a little note to tell you how 
much I enjoy reading “Forbes Maga- 
zine.” Last night I read your July 26 
issue from cover to cover, and it was 
particularly interesting to me because 
of the article regarding banking. 

Your editorials are splendid and I 
greatly admire your straight-from-the- 
shoulder manner of writing. You do 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade. 

If I were publisher of a magazine, I 
believe that I would like to know 
whether or not my readers appre- 
ciated my efforts and that is why I 
have written this little note to you. 

R. D. BINGHAM. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

2 s 


A VALUABLE ADDITION 


I am enclosing check for $5 cover- 
ing the two books sent, “Keys to Suc- 
cess” and “Men Who Are Making 
America.” 

These books are a decided addition 
to my library and will prove espe- 
cially valuable in the training of my 
two boys, whose interest was com- 
pletely absorbed in their first lesson. 

CHARLES S. FREDERICKS. 

LaPorte, Ind. 

x ok Ok 
AN INSPIRING BOOK 

Enclosed find check for $3 for “Men 
Who Are Making America.” I have 
never read a piece of literature that 
I enjoyed better. It is one of the 
most inspiring books I have ever read. 

B. E. TUCH. 

Bailey, N. C. 

e £2 7 
ONE OF THE BEST 

“Men Who Are Making America” is 
the best book of its kind that I have 
ever seen. J.C. INGRAM, 

Groveton, Tex. County Supt. 
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NOT A CHANCE 


A well-dressed and charming young 
lady hailed a four-wheeler, there being 
no taxi in sight. Just as she was get- 
ting in she noticed the horse seemed 
inclined to be frisky. 

He was jumping about and swishing 
his tail in a way that alarmed her— 
she was a timid little thing. 

So she addressed a few words to the 
aged Jehu. 

“I hope,” she said, smiling bravely, 
“that you will not run away with me.” 

The cabby sighed mournfully: 

“No, mum,” he replied. “I have a 
wife and seven kids at home already.” 

~Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


* * * 


NOT HIS BOSS 

The judge was evidently getting a 
bit fed up with the jury, and at last he 
announced: 

“I discharge this jury!” 

A tall, lean member of the twelve 
then rose. 

“Say, judge, you can’t discharge me!” 

“Can’t discharge you? Why not?” 
thundered the other. 

“Waal,” replied the juryman, point- 
ing ito counsel for the defense, “I was 
hired by that guy over there!”—Jack 
Caniuck. 
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Allied Oil Corporation 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Stockholders of the New York, September 2, 1919. 


Allied Oil ion: 


Supplementing my report to you of July 1, 1919, in which I stated that your 
Company contemplated the acquisition of large oil production, I take pleasure in sub- 
mitting the following statement concerning Allied Oil Corporation: 


ORGANIZATION: 

The Company. was organized under the laws of Delaware in 1917, with an 
authorized capital of 12,500,000 shares of Common Capital Stock of $1 par value, of 
which 9,583,462 shares have been issued and are now outstanding. The Company has 
no Preferred Stock and no funded indebtedness. Dividends have been paid at the rate 
of 12% per annum (3% quarterly) since January 1, 1919. Payments are made January, 
April, July and October Ist. 


PROPERTIES: - 
The Company owns the entire outstanding amounts of Capital Stock of the 
following companies : 


Consumers Gas & Fuel Company of Texas. 
Central Power & Light Company of Texas. 
Dalsa Oil Company of Texas. 

Allied Drilling Company of Texas. 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corporation of Delaware. 
Alamo Petroleum Corporation of Delaware. 


Through its subsidiaries, the Company owns approximately, 85,100 acres of oil 
and gas leases in Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, Concho, Brewster, Eastland, Jack, 
McCulloch, Mills, Palo Pinto, Parker, Runnels, San Saba, Shackelford, Stephens, 
Taylor, Wichita, Wise and Young Counties, Texas. The Company has eight oil wells 
in the Ranger and Burkburnett fields, having a daily production of 6,500 barrels, and six 
gas wells, with an open flow capacity of 40,000,000 cubic feet per day in the Mineral Wells 
gas field. The properties include also 25 miles of pipe line for transportation of the 
natural gas to market, gas distributing plants and long term franchises in Mineral 
Wells and Weatherford, Texas, and seven complete drilling outfits. The natural gas 
lines of the Company are now serving the City of Mineral Wells, and artificial gas is 
being supplied in Weatherford, but the distributing system in the latter place is now 
being changed to serve natural gas. Gas is sold to domestic consumers on sliding scale 
rates from 45 cents to 60 cents per thousand cubic feet, and industrial rates, which are 
not at present regulated by franchise, average 15 cents per thousand. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: 

There is now being drilled fourteen additional oil wells, thirteen of which are in 
proven producing territory in the Ranger and Burkburnett fields, and one is located on 
a 2,000 acre lease selected by the Company’s geological expert. There is also being 
drilled on proven gas territory, five additional gas wells. 

The Company’s development program embraces furthermore the construction of 
an additional 100 miles of pipeline, together with two large pump stations, which will 
connect the gas fields near Desdemona in Comanche County, near Lacasa in Stephens 
County, and near Mineral Wells in Palo Pinto County, with Weatherford and Fort 
Worth, Texas. The proposed sixteen-inch lines to Fort Worth will have a capacity of 
50,000,000 cubic feet daily, and will supply gas, under favorable contracts, to Armour 
& Company, Swift & Company, Fort Worth Power & Light Company, Texas Railway 
& Light Company and other large consumers. 

When the wells now drilling and improvements under way are completed, it is 
expected that the Company will have available a daily production of 100,000.000 cubic 
feet of gas and contracts to purchase gas at the wells covering volume of 70,000,000 
cubic feet, with pipe-line capacity to market 50,000,000 cubic feet daily. 

The Company will also construct two gasoline absorption plants with a capacity 
of 40,000,000 cubic feet, estimated to produce 15,000 gallons of gasoline daily, which has 
a market value on the ground of 15 cents per gallon. Construction of these plants 
will be done under a contract with George A. Burrell Company of Pittsburgh, whereby 
the latter will pay all expenses of construction and the Company will receive 50% of 
the net earnings. 


EARNINGS: i ; : 

On the basis of present production, net earnings from oil are at the rate of over 
$4,000,000 per annum. Earnings from natural gas and gasoline unon completion of 
the construction program, it is estimated, will amount to $2,000,000 net per annum. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. B. LEVY. President 
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Service that is cheap because 


























everybody gets it 


At nearly every turn we depend on some 
one to furnish us with a necessity. 


Take electricity for instance: It is a low 
priced service because many homes co- 
operate in buying from a big plant. 


Water is pumped into your house so cheaply 
by a waterworks supplying thousands of 
people that you could not afford to build 
your own system. 


We see bakeries selling bread cheaper than 
the housewife can make it because they 
turn out so many loaves. 


Ice is put into the refrigerator cheaper than 
we can freeze it ourselves. 


Quantity production always costs the least. 


When a big firm like Swift & Company 
supplies you with meat it cares also for the 
by-products and thus reduces the difference 
between live and dressed costs—a benefit 
to ali concerned. 


If Swift & Company’s profit of a fraction of a 
cent per pound were eliminated entirely from 
the meat delivered at your door, it would 
make practically no difference in the price. 


Do you believe that government interfer- 
ence with the complicated and efficient 
machinery of the packing industry can be 
of any benefit? Experience with govern- 
ment regulation of railroads might suggest 
an answer. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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FORBES 


‘Wilson’s ‘Certified Bacon 


excels in flavor and quality 


A few slices of Wilson’s Certified 

Bacon—hot from the kitchen—a 
teasing, pleasing aroma that wakens 
new zest in your appetite—a crisp, 
rich, delicious taste that tells of ex- 
celling quality—No one has a better 
breakfast than you! 


For our Certified Bacon the 
choicest young porkers are in- 
spected and passed by com- 
petent inspectors. The most ex- 
acting standards are observed, 
and these choice bacon sides 
are given our long, mild cure 

and sweet hickory smoking, 
so that the finished product 
proves to you that “Certified” 
is not a mere trade name but 
is a principle. 


MAGAZINE 


We are as careful and thoughtful 
as your own mother would be in 
the selection and preparation of 
CertifiedBacon,aswellasCertified 
Ham and all other foods bearing 
the Wilson Label. This label is 
a constant assurance to you that 
the product has been handled 
with the respect your food 
deserves. 


Itis an economy to buy thewhole 
piece of Wilson’s Certified 
Bacon. Slice it as required. 
Each slice is fresh and firm, 
the remainder keeping sweet 
and retaining its mild, tempt- 
ing hickory-smoked flavor. 
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